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PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


Yrars instead of months seem to have passed since, in last 
December, I wrote in this Review under the heading “The True 
Jastern Question.” A revolt against Turkish oppression was then 
going on in Bosnia and Herzegovina, a revolt which shewed to 
all who kept their eyes open that the long-oppressed Slavonic 
subjects of the Turk had fully made up their minds to throw off his 
yoke once and for ever. To those who had eyes to see, the insurrec- 
tion which began last summer marked the beginning of an wra in 
the history of the world. It marked that the wicked power of the 
Turk was doomed. From the stern determination with which the 
insurgents drew the sword, from the deep and universal sympathy 
with their cause among their free neighbours of the same blood and 
speech, it was plain that this revolt was no mere local or casual 
disturbance, but the beginning of a great uprising of a mighty 
people. It was plain that a ball had been sent rolling which would 
grow as it rolled; it was plain that a storm had burst which must 
in the end sweep away before it the foul fabric of oppression which 
European diplomatists had been so long vainly and wickedly 
striving to prop up. When I wrote in December last, as when I 
wrote on these matters twenty years back, I wrote as one of a small 
band, maintaining an unpopular view. We looked for no general 
approval ; we were rejoiced if we could find so much asa stray 
listener here and there. The cause which I had then in hand was 
one which Governments pooh-poohed and about which the world in 
general was careless. I then set forth, as I had often set forth 
before, as I do not doubt that I shall often have to set forth again, 
the true nature of Ottoman rule, the causes which make it hopeless 
to look for any reform in Ottoman rule, the one remedy by which 
only the evils of Ottoman rule can be got rid of—by getting rid of 
the Ottoman rule itself. In that article, I pleaded for the oppressed 
Christian ; but I also bore in mind the danger lest, in delivering the. 
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oppressed Christian, a way might be opened for the oppression of 
the Mussulman. I said then that the direct rule of the Turk 
must cease in every land whose inhabitants had risen against his 
rule. I said that, as Bosnia and Herzegovinia had risen, his rule 
must at once cease in Bosnia and Herzegovina; that when Albania 
and Bulgaria should rise, his rule must cease in Albania and 
Bulgaria also. I said that the least that could be accepted was the 
practical setting free of the revolted lands by making them tributary 
states like Servia and Roumania. But I also proposed, in the 
special interest of the large Mahometan minority in Bosnia, that 
that particular province should be annexed to the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, as a power strong enough to hinder the professors of 
either religion from doing any wrong to the professors of the 
other. When I said this, there was still only a local warfare 
in two provinces, a warfare waged by the people of those 
provinces, goaded to revolt by intolerable wrongs, and strength- 
ened only by private volunteers from the lands immediately 
around them. It was not till several months later that there 
was any Bulgarian insurrection, any national war on the part of 
Servia and Montenegro. Meanwhile the Turk was engaged in his 
usual work of putting forth lying promises, promises in which the 
men who had risen against him were far too wise to put trust for a 
moment. Meanwhile diplomatists were engaged in their usual 
work of pooh-poohing the great events whose greatness they could 
not understand. They were busy with their usual nostrums, 
their petty palliatives, their Andrassy Notes and their Berlin 
Memorandums. Feeble attempts indeed to stop the torrent were 
their proposals for this and that reform, for this and that guaranty. 
Such were the sops which they thought might be swallowed either 
by the tyrant whose one object was to get back his victims into his 
clutches, or by the men who had sworn to die rather than again 
bow their necks under his yoke. While diplomatists were wondering 
and pottering, men were acting. Servia and Montenegro at last 
came openly to the help of their brethren, and helpless ambassadors 
and foreign secretaries found themselves face to face with a national 
war and no longer with a local insurrection. And meanwhile, if 
men had been acting, fiends had been acting also. Bulgaria rose ; 
how its rising was put down the world knows, in spite of the self- 
made Earl of Beaconsfield. And, when the world knew, the world 
shuddered and the world spoke. It had been hard to call public 
attention to what seemed to many merely a petty strife in lands 
whose names they had hardly heard. ‘The old traditions also had 
to be struggled with. Englishmen had to be taught what their 
dear ally the Turk was, what he had ever been, what he ever must 
be. The “Russian hobgoblin” had to be laid, and with many 
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minds it was hard work to lay it. For months and months 
the few who had their eyes open were still preaching in the wilder- 
ness. At last the Turk did our work for us. He told a 
shuddering world what he really was in words stronger than any 
that we could put together. He painted his own picture on the 
bloody fields of Bulgaria in clearer colours than we could ever have 
painted it. The common heart of mankind was stirred. We who 
had before been preaching in the wilderness found a hearing in 
market-places and in council-chambers. What we had whispered in 
the ear in closets was now preached on the house-tops by a mighty 
company of preachers. Great statesmen put forth with voice and 
pen the same facts, the same arguments, for which, nine months 
before, it was hard to get a hearing. All England spoke with one 
voice, a voice which spoke in the same tones in every corner of the 
land save two. It was only from the beer-shops of Oxford and the 
Foreign Office at Westminster that discordant notes came up. 
While the rest of England was speaking the words of truth and 
righteousness, Lord Derby was still putting forth fallacies, while his 
Oxford admirers raised an inarticulate howl which was not more un- 
reasonable than the fallacies of their chief. Those who, in season 
and out of season, have fought this battle for twenty years and 
more, may perhaps be indulged in a little feeling of triumph when 
they see that the world has at last come round to their side. England, 
so long the abettor of the Turk, has at last found out what the Turk 
is. The nation has awakened from its slumber ; it has cast away its 
fetters ; it has dared to open its eyes and to use its reason; it has 
declared as one man that England will no longer have a share in 
maintaining that foul fabric of wrong, that Englishmen will put up 
with nothing short of the deliverance of the brethren against 
whom they have, as a nation, so deeply sinned. 

The people of England have spoken ; but it is not enough that the 
people should speak. Their rulers must be made to act; and just 
now we have rulers whom it is very hard to goad to action—at all 
events to action on behalf of right. The Times says that Lord Derby 
must be “educated,” and it even implies that the work of his 
“education” has already begun. The process seems likely to 
be a slow one. When the proposal was laid before him that the 
revolted lands should be set free from the rule of the Turk, he said 
that he had no objection to such an arrangement, but that there were 
“ difficulties.” Of course there are difficulties in the way of so doing, 
as in the way of everything else. The world is full of difficulties. 
Human life chiefly consists in meeting with difficulties, and in yield- 
ing to them or overcoming them as the case may happen. Only with 
men the existence of difficulties is something which stirs them up to 
grapple with the difficulties and to overcome them; with diplomatists 
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the existence of difficulties is thought reason enough for drawing 
back and doing nothing. And there is one difficulty above all 
difficulties in the way of vigorous and righteous action on the part 
of England in this matter. That difficulty is the existence of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. Lord Beaconsfield we all know; 
Lord Derby most of us are beginning to know. A few zealous 
county members still express their confidence in him: but they 
express it in that peculiar tone which men put on when they are 
trying to persuade themselves that they still put confidence in some- 
thing in which they have really ceased to put confidence. But with 
the world in general the strange superstition that Lord Derby is a 
great and wise statesman is swiftly and openly crumbling away. It 
is wonderful indeed to see the change of public opinion on this head. 
Two or three months back it was the acknowledged creed of Liberals 
as well as of Conservatives that Lord Derby was to be treated with 
a degree of respect with which there was no need to treat any of his 
colleagues. Things are indeed changed now that the Times talks of 
“ educating ” him, now that the comic papers jeer at him, now that his 
name is spoken of, certainly not with any great respect, in writing 
and in speech throughout the whole land. The sagacious minister, 
respected on both sides, trusted on both sides, is no longer spoken of 
with the bated breath which was held to be the right thing even 
when the present year was a good deal advanced. When the 
English people are driven really to look into any matter, their sight 
is sharp enough, and they can see that a man whose one object is to 
do nothing is not the right man to be at the helm when there is 
a great work to be done. For my own part, if my own opinion of 
Lord Derby has changed, it has rather changed for the better. I 
am beginning to think that aman whom I had for ten years looked on 
as wicked may perhaps after all have been only stupid. It is a fact, 
and a very ugly fact, that we have to look to the betrayer of Crete 
for the redress of the wrongs of Bulgaria. A good deal of educa- 
tion will certainly be needed before we can make such an instrument 
serve our purpose. But, as regards the man himself, his treatment 
of the whole matter since the summer of last year suggests the 
thought that, even in the Cretan business, Lord Derby may have been 
simply frightened and puzzled, and may not have meant any active 
mischief. But the mischief was done all the same; it may have 
been only in fright and puzzledom that he gave the order; but the 
order was given none the less; the women and children of Crete 
were none the less left, and left by his bidding, to the mercy of their 
Turkish destroyers. Lord Derby, in the face of one of the great 
epochs of the world’s history, reminds one of nothing so much as the 
Lord Mayor before whom Jeffreys was brought after the flight of 
James the Second. ‘The Mayor,” says Lord Macaulay, “was a 
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simple man who had spent his whole life in obscurity, and was 
bewildered by finding himself an important actor in a mighty 
revolution.” Lord Derby had not passed his whole life in obscurity ; 
but he seemed just as much bewildered at finding that he had to play 
a part in a great European crisis as ever the simple Mayor could have 
been. The result in the two cases is indeed different. The Lord 
Mayor, being doubtless an impulsive man, “ fell into fits and was 
carried to his bed, whence he never rose.” Lord Derby is not impul- 
sive; so he bore up, and made speeches for Mr. Gladstone to tear 
into shreds. 

From the first to the last utterance of Lord Derby on these 
matters, from his dispatch of August 12, 1875, to his speech of 
September 11, 1876, the same characteristic reigns throughout. 
That characteristic is blindness. In the first dispatch and in the 
last speech there is the same incapacity to understand what it is that 
is going on. On August 12, 1875, the insurrection had been at work 
for more than a month, and Consul Holms and Sir Henry Elliot had 
been sending home accounts, not of course of what really had 
happened, but of what this and that Turk told them had happened. 
The Turks were of course busy lying, and Safvet Pasha was lying 
with greater vigour than all the rest; for he was saying that some 
Turk—who was sent for the purpose of bamboozling men who would 
not be bamboozled—would “redress well-founded complaints.” But 
this Turk had clearer notions of what was going on than Lord Derby 
had. He writes to say that the insurrection is daily assuming more 
serious proportions, that Dalmatia sympathizes and helps, that 
Dalmatians and Montenegrins join the patriot ranks, that the 
position of the Servian army looks awkward, that neither Austria 
nor Montenegro is acting exactly as the interests of Turkish tyranny 
would have them act. That is to say, the die had been cast ; Eastern 
Europe had risen; warning had been given to the foul despot at the 
New Rome that the hour of vengeance was come. The Turk saw 
and trembled ; Lord Derby shut his eyes and pottered. All that he 
could see was a local disturbance in Herzegovina. So when the 
first little band of the followers of Mahomet drew the sword, the 
ruler of Rome and Persia saw nothing but disturbances in a distant 
corner of Arabia. In Lord Derby’s eyes all that was to be done was 
to stop disturbances, to hinder Servians, Montenegrins, and Dalma- 
tians from joining in the disturbances. Then come the memorable 
words,— 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the Turkish Government 
should rely on their own resources to suppress the insurrection, and should 
deal with it as a local outbreak of disorder, rather than give international 
importance to it by appealing for support to other powers.” 


Poor blind diplomatist! So Leo the Tenth looked calmly on the 
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theological disorder which began with the teaching of a despised 
monk called Martin Luther. So Antiochos of Syria and Philip of 
Spain thought for a moment that not much could come of the local 
disorders which were stirred up by the Maccabees and the Silent 
Prince. In Lord Derby’s eyes the glorious uprising of oppressed 
nations was simply a thing to be “ suppressed.” He wished it to be 
suppressed ; he thought that it could be suppressed, he would fain 
have seen the tyrant again press his yoke upon his victims, without 
seeking the support of other powers. The very phrase shewed that 
Lord Derby did not shrink from the possibility that the tyrant might 
be aided by other powers in his work of evil. What is meant by a 
Turkish government “ suppressing a revolt by its own resources” 
we know full well now. Lord Derby himself, in spite of manful 
efforts to remain in ignorance, must himself know by thistime. I will 
not believe that Lord Derby really wished Herzegovina to be dealt 
with then as Bulgaria has been dealt with since. But that is the 
literal meaning of his words, when he hopes that the revolt may be 
put down by the resources of the Turkish Government. Lord Derby 
could not tell then what was to happen in Bulgaria months after- 
wards ; but, if he ever turned a page of modern history, if the man 
who talks thus calmly of Turkish suppression of insurrections had 
read the annals of the Turk even in our own century, he might have 
known what Turks have done in suppressing insurrections, and even 
in dealing with lands where there had been no insurrections. He had 
the same chance as other men of reading the bloody annals of 
Chios and Cyprus and Kassandra. Whether Lord Derby knew it or 
not, it was to the doom which had fallen on Chios and Cyprus and 
Kassandra, to the doom which was to fall on Bulgaria, that Lord 
Derby calmly sentenced the patriots of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Let the insurrection be suppressed—that is, in plain words, let every 
foul deed of malignant fiends be wrought through the length and 
breadth of the revolted lands ;—then there would be no difficulties, 
no complications, no openings of the Eastern Question; the Turk 
would have his way; the Foreign Office need not be troubled, and 
the Foreign Secretary of England might safely slumber at his post. 
But so it was not to be. The hopes of Lord Derby were doomed 
to be disappointed. To suppress the insurrection was not quite so 
easy a matter as he had deemed and hoped. The mighty out- 
burst of freedom was soon to put on “international impor- 
tance,” even in the eyes of diplomatists. The resources of the 
Turkish Government failed to put out the fire which had been 
kindled. The men who had drawn the sword for right and freedom 
were not to be overthrown in a moment, even though their overthrow 
was needed to save the English Foreign Office from difficulties and 
complications. Deeper and deeper grew the resolve of the cham- 
pions of right to listen to none of the lying promises of their tyrant, 
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to listen to none of the feeble suggestions of diplomatists, but to 
fight on in the face of Heaven and Earth, in the cause of Heaven 
and Earth. They have fought on; even before their independent 
brethren came to their help, they had beaten back every assault of 
the barbarian invader. For months and months the boasted 
resources of the Turkish Government were unable to suppress the 
insurrection, unable to overcome the resistance of that little band of 
warriors, warriors worthy to rank with the men who gathered round 
Alfred at Athelney, or round Hereward at Ely. Down to this 
moment the insurrection has not been suppressed ; Herzegovina has 
not been won back by the barbarian. The native heroes of the 
land, strengthened by their brethren from the Black Mountain, still 
stand victorious on the soil which they have won from the barbarian, 
and which the barbarian has failed to win back from them. The 
suppression of the insurrection which Lord Derby wished for is 
still, in September, 1876, as it was in August, 1875, a thing which 
diplomatists may long for, but which freedom has but little reason 
to fear. 

But meanwhile another insurrection has been suppressed ; and 
now the world knows what Turkish suppression of insurrections 
means. The tale of Bulgarian wrongs need not be told again. Lord 
Beaconsfield himself perhaps knows by this time how “ an oriental 
people” have done what all the world, except Lord Beaconsfield, 
knows to be the manner of “an oriental people.’ They have done 
as the barbarians of the East have ever done, since the Hebrew put 
his Ammonite captives under saws and under axes of iron, and made 
them to pass through the brick-kiln. The Turk has done after his 
kind; and the voice of England, the voice of mankind, has pro- 
nounced sentence on him and his abettors. Servia, which for a 
moment seemed to have been overthrown in her glorious struggle, 
still holds her own, and every moment that she holds her own makes 
it more certain that she will not long be left without a helper. The 
mightiest people of her race will soon be on the march for her 
deliverance. Lord Derby, who, thirteen months back, was thinking 
of suppressing insurrections, will soon have to think what he will do 
when the myriads of Russia come to the help of their brethren in 
blood and faith. They have come already ; despotism itself has its 
bounds, and the peace-loving Czar either cannot or will not keep back 
his people from what in their eyes is the holiest of crusades. It has 
come to this, that Englishmen are prepared to see Russia step in and 
do the work that England should have done. If the Russians ever 
occupy Constantinople, it will be Lord Derby who has placed them 
there. 

It is hardly worth while to go again through the whole tale of 
ministerial incapacity, to use the mildest words. Lord Beaconsfield 
is true to his creed of Asian mysteries. He seeks his models among 
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the ancient worthies of his own people. Truly he looks to Abraham 
his father and unto Sarah that bare him. Like his great ancestress, 
he takes such pains to assure us that he did not laugh as to provoke 
the retort, “ Nay, but thou didst laugh.” He recalls too at least 
one exploit of his great ancestor in the zeal with which he flies to 
the help of the rulers of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is hardly needful 
again to refute the base slanders of the tongue which spoke of the 
doings of the tyrant and of the patriot as equal in guilt, and which 
affected to see nothing but hankering after “ provinces ” in the high 
resolve of the Servian people to do or die for right. Over and over 
again has Lord Derby told us that he did not, and could not, have 
directly instigated the Turkish doings in Bulgaria. Over and over 
again has it been explained to him that nobody ever thought that he 
had directly instigated them, that he is the last man whom anybody 
would suspect of directly instigating anything. But over and over 
again has it also been explained to him that he has none the less 
made himself an abettor and an accomplice after the fact, by keeping 
the English fleet in a position which all mankind but himself 
believed to be meant as a demonstration in favour of the evil cause. 
There is no need again to answer such fallacies as the memorable argu- 
ment that, because Christians, Mahometans, and Hindoos could live 
peaceably together under the English government of India, therefore 
Christians and Mahometans can peacefully live together under the 
Turkish government of South-Eastern Europe. Lord Derby’s earlier 
talk has become a thing ofthe past. In the process of his education 
he may already have got beyond it; he may be educating himself 
backward to the days when his words on Turkish matters were some- 
what different from his recent acts. But Lord Derby himself is 
unhappily a thing of the present, and some of his later sayings are 
still matters of practical importance. At the moment when I write, 
Servian and Turk are resting on their arms. An effort is being 
made to bring about peace between them, a peace in the negotiation 
of which a representative of England cannot fail to take a leading 
part. It isa matter for anxious and painful thought that the repre- 
sentative of England at such a moment should be a man who, with 
whatever motives, through whatever causes, whether through 
sheer indifference or sheer incapacity, has, as a matter of fact, made 
himself guilty of the blood of Crete and Bulgaria. 

First of all, there was something very ominous, though perhaps 
from one side a little reasoning, in one of the latest sayings of Lord 
Derby. He told his hearers that one of the great principles on 
which he acted was “ strict neutrality while the war*lasts.’ Taken 
in itself, this last saying of Lord Derby’s is of a piece with his first 
saying about the suppression of the insurrection. According to Lord 
Derby, England, which, in common with the other great powers, is 
bound to be the protector of the Christian subjects of the Turk, 
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England, which is morally bound above all the other great powers 
to undo the wrongs which she has herself done to them, is to be 
strictly neutral while the war lasts—that is, under no circumstances 
is she to go beyond remonstrance, be the doings of the barbarians 
towards their victims what they may. On no account, in no state of 
things, is the arm of England to be stretched out to give real help 
to the oppressed. Come what may, let victorious savages change 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe into a howling wilderness, 
England must not lift a weapon to hinder them. Come what may, 
we must never do again the good work which we ourselves did at 
Algiers, which France did in Peloponnesos, which England, France, 
and Russia joined to do on the great day of Navarino. While Lord 
Derby has his way, England is never again to strike another blow 
for right. Such is the frame of mind in which the representative of 
England approaches the negotiations for peace. Still there is another 
side, even to his blank and chilling words. Who does not remember 
how Lord Derby, not so very long ago, comforted himself and others 
by saying the war was not likely to spread? Perhaps the world 
has by this time learned that Lord Derby’s auguries as to probability 
and improbability in such matters are not quite worth so much as 
they were once thought to be. In defiance of his infallible powers 
of divination, the war has spread, the war is spreading, and he that 
has eyes to see must see that, if it be not stopped by a real and not a 
sham peace, it will soon spread further still. The last reserve of 
Servia, as the Times called it not long back, will soon be drawn out. 
Russia will have come to her deliverance. We wish for no such 
thing—at least it is only Lord Derby who has driven us to wish for 
it. We had rather see the South-Eastern lands free themselves, or 
be freed by English help, than see them either the subjects, the 
dependents, or even the grateful clients, of a power which has 
hitherto promised them so’‘much and done for them so little. But 
unless Western diplomacy, Western arms, Western something, is 
quicker than it has been hitherto, that will be the upshot of all. And 
here we can draw some comfort even from Lord Derby’s talk about 
neutrality. Strict neutrality while the war lasts must, in the 
common use of language, imply strict neutrality when the war, 
which was once confined to Herzegovina, which has spread from 
Herzegovina to Servia, shall have spread from Servia to Russia. 
Lord Derby has at least promised us that there shall not be another 
Russian war. If he has bound himself to do nothing for the 
oppressed, he has equally bound himself to do nothing against their 
avengers. 

From Lord Derby indeed this is something. Still this elaborate 
ostentation of neutrality is not exactly the frame of mind in which 
we should wish to see our representative going forth to the negotia- 
tions by which it is hoped that the peace of South-Western Europe 
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may be secured. But Lord Derby, we are told, is capable of educa- 
tion ; he has himself talked of listening to the will of his “em- 
ployers.”” Now his employers have told him one thing very plainly. 
They have told him that they will not put up with any sham peace, 
that they will not put up with any patched-up peace, designed 
simply to stave off any serious settlement, and to let the diplomatists 
slumber for a few years longer. His employers, his teachers, have 
broken with the rotten traditions of the last two or three genera- 
tions; and, if he wishes to be looked on as their servant or their 
pupil, he must break with them too. The people of England sees, 
whether Lord Derby sees it or not, that negotiations on the basis of 
the status quo, negotiations on the basis of merely communal 
freedom for the revolted lands, negotiations on any terms which 
imply the direct rule of the Turk, are not only wicked, but foolish. 
Negotiation on any of these terms is a crime, because it is an attempt 
to prolong a state of things which is contrary to the first principles 
of right. But it is more than a crime; it is a blunder; because it 
is an attempt to prolong a state of things which cannot be prolonged. 
To prolong the status quo, to grant a merely communal freedom, 
means to prolong the domination of the Turk. The domination of 
the Turk means that the nations of south-eastern Europe are to 
remain bondmen in their own land, denied, not merely the political 
rights of freemen, but the common rights of human beings. It 
means that the vast mass of the people of the land shall remain in a 
condition of permanent subjection to a handful of barbarian invaders ; 
it means that at any moment the caprice of these invaders may turn 
that permanent subjection into a reign of terror, a reign of every 
excess of insult and outrage and fortune that the perverse wit of an 
“oriental people” can devise. This state of things Lord Beacons 

field and Lord Derby, if left to themselves, will prolong. If they 
are left to settle matters in their own way, the owls of Bulgaria and 
Herzegovina will never complain of a lack of ruined villages. Mark 
that the best thing that Lord Derby has ever said, his nearest 
approach that he has made to an acknowledgement of the existence 
of such things as justice and freedom, is when he said that he had 
“no objection ” to exchange this state of things for a better. He 
has no objection to the change ; but he clearly will not do anything 
actively to bring it about. But Lord Derby’s employers and 
educators are of a different mind; they not only have no objection 
to achange, but they have the strongest objection to the continuance 
of the status quo. Sir Stafford Northcote lately took on himself to 
say that the people do not understand questions of foreign policy. 
They have shown that they understand them a great deal better 
than Sir Stafford Northcote or Lord Derby. They see that, if the 
status quo be maintained, if anything short of practical independence 
be given to the revolted lands, the whole tragedy will soon be 
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played over again. There will be more insurrections, more wars, 
more massacres, and, more awful still, more diplomatic “ diffi- 
culties”? and “complications.” The people of England demand 
that, now that the Eastern question is “opened,” it shall be 
settled; they know that settlements of this kind are no settle- 
ments at all, but simply wretched shifts to stave off a settle- 
ment. The people of England have, with one voice, declared that, 
however much Mr. Baring may satisfy Sir Henry Elliot, however 
much Sir Henry Elliot may satisfy Lord Beaconsfield, none of them 
will satisfy the common employers of all, if they attempt to make 
a settlement on any terms short of the practical independence of the 
revolted lands. Those lands must be separated from the direct rule 
of the Turk. Last December I pleaded for the separation ef Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; to this demand the universal voice of England 
has added the separation of Bulgaria, while not a few voices have 
added the separation of Crete. If Lord Derby enters on any 
legislation with the faintest purpose of accepting any terms short of 
these, he will show that his education has not yet been carried at 
all near to the point at which his progress will satisfy his employers. 

At this time of day it is perhaps hardly needful to answer objections 
about forsaking the traditional policy of England, or to reason 
against stupid fear of the Russian bugbear. To the former objection 
the simple answer is that the policy of England has for a long time 
been a wrong policy, and that England has made up her mind to 
exchange it for a right policy. England will no more acknowledge, 
if it ever did acknowledge, the base doctrine of Lord Derby that 
we are never to interfere in any matter but where our interest 
demands it. The people, generous in its sentiments, even when it 
is mistaken as to facts, will never stoop to such teaching at this. 
The people approved the Russian war, because they were taught to 
believe that the Russian war was undertaken in a generous cause. 
We must repeat again for the thousandth time that the duty of 
England comes before her interest. We must, at any risk, undo 
the wrong that we have done. If to undo that wrong should bring 
the Russians to Constantinople, if it should weaken our empire in 
India, let the Russians come to Constantinople, let our empire in India 
be weakened. Lord Beaconsfield said that the fleet was sent to Besika 
Bay in pursuit of honour and glory. The kind of honour and glory 
of which he spoke may perhaps demand that the nations of south- 
eastern Europe be again pressed down under the yoke. But the 
people of England have had enough of that kind of honour and 
glory. They have learned that true honour and glory can be won 
only by doing right at all hazards. 

As for the Russian hobgoblin, no friend of South-Eastern Europe 
wishes to see Constantinople Russian. All that we say is that, if we 
are driven to choose between Turk and Russian, we will take the 
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Russian. But we say this, not in the interest of England, but in the 
interest of South-Eastern Europe. We wish to see the now enslaved 
nations grow up for themselves, developing their own energies, 
striking out paths of freedom and progress for themselves. There- 
fore we do not wish to see them subjects of Russia. But, if this 
cannot be, if the only choice lies between a civilized and a barbarous 
despotism, between a despotism which at least secures to its subjects 
the common rights of human beings and a despotism which makes 
no attempt to secure them, we have no doubt as to which despotism 
we ought to choose. And we feel that, if things come to such a 
choice, the fault will not be ours, but the fault of those who have 
allowed Russia to take the championship of right out of the hands of 
England. Even if it could be shown that the interest of England 
lay on the side of the worse choice, we should still again say, Let the 
interest of England give way to her duty. But the notion that Eng- 
land has any interest in the matter is simply a worn-out superstition. 
I saw the other day an argument that it was not for the interest of 
England to allow any strong power to hold the Bosporos. Here is 
the wicked old doctrine that the strength of one nation must be the 
weakness of another. The stronger the power that holds the Bosporos 
the better, provided it be a native power. But if the folly and weak- 
ness of our diplomatists have decreed that it should be held, not by a 
native but by a Russian power, we shall lament the result, but we 
shall fail to see how the interest of England is involved. The only 
ground on which it has ever been pretended that our interest is 
touched in the matter, has been because it is said that the presence 
of Russia on the Bosporos would block our path to India. But our 
path to India does not lie by the Bosporos, but by Suez ; and if Egypt 
could be transferred from its present merciless tyrant to the rule of 
England or of any other civilized power, it would be the greatest of 
boons for all the inhabitants, Mahometan and Christian, of that 
unhappy land. 

When I am asked what is to be done, I say again what I said in 
December, with such changes as have been made needful by the 
events of the last nine months. Bosnia, Turkish Croatia, Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria, and Crete must be delivered from the immediate rule of 
the Sultan. This is the least that outraged Europe can accept. This is 
the commission which Lord Derby has received in the plainest terms 
from his employers and educators. And the word Bulgaria must 
not be limited to the land north of Hmus, which alone bears that 
nameinourmaps. The Bulgarian folk and speech, the remains of the 
kingdom of Samuel, reach far to the south of the mountains, and a large 
part of the worst deeds of the Turk have been done south of the moun- 
tains. This is the minimum, the least which can be demanded in the 
name of outraged humanity. All those lands must be put in a position 
. not worse than the position of Roumania now, not worse than the 
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position of Servia before the war. It is in no way hampering or em- 
barrassing the Government, to quote a favourite party cry of the 
moment, to give them, in answer to Lord Derby’s own request, these 
plain instructions. The exact boundaries of the new states to be 
formed, the exact form of government to be set up in each, the princes, 
if they are to have princes, who are to be chosen for each, these are 
points.of detail which we leave to the assembled wisdom of Europe. 
We may criticize any definite proposal when it is made; it is not 
our business to make definite proposals beforehand. Let Turkish 
rule cease, and, though one change may be better than another, any 
change will be better than Turkish rule. As for Servia, no one 
will stop to discuss the insolent paper which was put forth by 
the baffled barbarian who tries to win by fraud what he has found 
that he cannot win by arms. The Turk has wrought his evil 
deeds in Servia, but he has not conquered Servia; the impudent 
demands which go on the assumption that he has conquered Servia 
must be thrust down his own barbarian throat. Let Servia be 
not worse off than she was before the war; let the revolted lands 
be not worse off than Servia; this is the programme of the people of 
England. Details they leave to those whose business it is to settle 
them; but their minds are made up as to the root of the matter. 
Less than I have just said they will not have. 

Events do indeed pass quickly. Between the writing of the last 
paragraph and its revision, the insolence of the barbarian himself 
has been outshone. The lowest bellower in the Oxford mob could 
not depart farther from truth, farther from reason, farther from 
decency, than Lord Beaconsfield did in his notorious speech at Ayles- 
bury. When the new Earl told the world that to speak the truth 
about Turkish “ atrocities’ was a greater “atrocity” than to do 
them, it was hard not to remember that there is but one living 
statesman of whom it has been said that he says the first thing 
that comes into his head, and takes his chance of its being 
true. When we go on and read the monstrous misstatements 
which Lord Beaconsfield was not ashamed to make with regard to 
the affairs of Servia, it is hard not to reflect on that curious rule of 
conventional good breeding by which to call such misstatements by 
their plain English name is deemed a greater offence than to make 
them. But the Psalmist’s phrase of “them that speak leasing,” 
Gulliver’s phrase about saying “the thing that is not,” may perhaps 
be allowed even in those serene regions where the new Earl tells us 
that he walks. And truly Lord Beaconsfield’s babble about Servia— 
not “ coffee-house babble,” but babble doubtless over some stronger 
liquor—was, if any human utterance ever was, “the thing that is not.” 
Lord Beaconsfield, by his own account, should have talked about 
barley ; he perhaps meant, instead of talking about barley, to sow 
the wild oats of his new state of being. The one thing of importance 
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in this strange harangue is Lord Beaconsfield’s distinct assertion 
that the revolted lands shall not be free. The people of England 
have distinctly said. that they shall be free. Whose voice is to be 
followed? To which of the two will Lord Derby listen as his 
educator? To which of the two will he yield obedience as his 
employer ? 

After Lord Beaconsfield’s display at Aylesbury all earlier displays, 
as we come back to them, seem tame. There is, for instance, the 
paltry cavil, the last straw at which the despairing advocates of evil 
clutch, the slander that the revolted lands are unworthy, incapable of 
freedom. Will they become more worthy, more capable, by remain- 
ing in bondage? In diplomatic circles it would seem that men learn 
the art of swimming without ever going into the water, that they learn 
the art of riding without ever mounting a horse. The lesson of free- 
dom can be learned only in the practice of freedom. There may be 
risks, there may be difficulties; some men have been drowned in 
learning the art of swimming; still, that art cannot be learned 
on dry land. We appeal to reason; we appeal to experience ; 
diplomatic cavillers shut their eyes to both. Go to Servia; go to 
Montenegro; see what free Servia, what freer Montenegro, has 
done, and be sure that free Bulgaria will do as much. 

Last of all, the programme which I have just sketched, the 
programme which the people of England have accepted, the pro- 
gramme which Lord Beaconsfield scoffs at, is only a minimum. It 
is the least that can be taken; if more can be had, so much 
the better. Such a programme is in its own nature temporary ; 
any programme must be temporary which endures the rule of the 
Turk in any corner of Europe. But such a programme is not tempo- 
rary in the sense in which the makeshifts of diplomatists, the mainte- 
nance of the status quo and the like, are temporary. Restore the status 
quo, grant anything short of practical independence, and all that has 
been done, all that has been suffered, during the last year will have 
to be done and suffered over again. If we free the revolted lands, 
even if we leave the lands which are not revolted still in bondage, we 
leave nothing to be done over again; we only leave something in 
front of us still to be done. We make a vast step in advance; we 
enlarge the area of freedom, even if we do not wholly wipe out the 
area of bondage. To maintain, or rather to restore, the status quo is to 
make the greatest of all steps backwards; it is to enlarge the area of 
bondage at the expense of the area of freedom. The programme of the 
status quo, the programme of Lord Beaconsfield, points nowhere; the 
programme of the people of England points distinctly in front. We 
will have New Rome some day ; if Mr. Grant Duff can give it us at 
once, so much the better. The conversion of Mr. Grant Duff—for a 
conversion it may surely be called—is one of the most remarkable 
phases of the whole business. Mr. Grant Duff has never been held to 
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be rash or sentimental ; he has never been thought likely to say or do 
anything windy or gusty or frothy, to quote some of the epithets to 
which those who set facts, past and present, before the traditions of 
diplomatists have got pretty well seasoned. Only a few weeks ago, 
some of us were tempted to look on Mr. Grant Duff as almost as cold- 
blooded as Lord Derby himself. Allis now changed. Mr. Grant Duff 
undertakes to lead us to the walls of Constantinople ; and, where he 
undertakes to lead, no one can be called fool-hardy for following. There 
is no need even to dispute about such a detail as the particular ruler 
whom Mr. Grant Duff has chosen to place on the throne of the Leos and 
the Basils. Mr. Grant Duff has perhaps had better opportunities than 
most of us for judging of the Duke of Edinburgh’s qualifications for 
government. At any rate we may be certain of one thing ; his rule 
would be better than the rule of any Sultan. The examples of Servia 
and Montenegro, the example of Sweden—even the example of France 
—might, one would have thought, done something to get rid of the 
queer superstition that none can reign whose fathers have not reigned 
before them. A man who had had some practice in ruling, an experi- 
enced colonial governor for instance, might perhaps seem better fitted 
for the post than one who is a prince, and, as far as we know, only a 
prince. But here again it would be foolish to dispute about details. 
Any civilized ruler would be better than any barbarian. And Mr. 
Grant Duff's proposal for the employment of Indian officials is at all 
events wise and practical. Our platform then is simple. The more 
impetuous fervour of Mr. Gladstone leads us to a certain point, which 
is the least with which we can put up. The colder reason of Mr. 
Grant Duff leads us to a further point, to which we shall be delighted 
to follow him thither if we can, and, if he assures as that we can, no 
one can have any reason to doubt his assurance. Lord Derby then 
has his lesson ; he has his commission. His teachers, his employers, 
have spoken their mind. The least we ask is the freedom of the 
revolted lands; but we take this only as a step to the day when the 
New Rome shall be cleansed from barbarian rule. There may be risks, 
there may be difficulties; but the Turk would hardly be so mad as 
to stand up against six great powers. Three such powers have in past 
times been enough to bring him to reason. If the trembling despot 
dares to dispute the will of his masters, he must again be taught a yet 
more vigorous form of the same lesson which was taught him when 
France cleansed Peloponnesus of the destroying Egyptian, when 
England, France, and Russia joined to crush the power of the Turk 
in the harbour of Pylos. The blinded ministers of that day could 
see in the good work nothing but an ‘untoward event.” England 
now is wiser. Her people will have quite another name in their 
mouths, if the obstinacy of the barbarian should again draw upon 
him such another stroke of righteous vengeance. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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Who are the men who made the Japanese revolution, and who now 
maintain and defend its principles ? 

What are the chances of the popularity of the Japanese revolution 
continuing ? 

What, then, will be the duration of the present settled order of 
things ; and, will English ideas continue for an indefinite period to 
gain ground in the country of the Rising Sun? 

These are questions much oftener asked than answered, although 
the actual history of the Japanese Revolution is to be found recorded 
in a great number of books. 

The first question—like many questions about Japan—can be 
more easily answered negatively than positively. The revolution 
was not made by any one man, nor by any very small group of men. 
The Emperor, formerly known as the Mikado, in whose name it was 
made, and by the influence of the authority of whose name its 
principles are still protected, had no share whatever in its concep- 
tion or execution. That which was nominally a revolution of the 
Daimios, was in fact a revolution of their councillors. Each 
Daimio was assisted—or, rather, controlled, in the government of his 
feudal province by a small council chosen from among his retainers. 
The members of these councils were, as a rule, selected for ability 
by the council itself. They drew but little pay, and in their manner 
of life were not to be distinguished from the other retainers of the 
feudal prince. It is but little known that Daimios and their coun- 
cillors alike hated the Tycoons. I will assume that my readers 
understand the position which had been held for five hundred years 
by these mayors of the palace, who supported the Mikado, in whose 
name they ruled, by a dole of twenty thousand pounds a year for 
the maintenance of the court at the ancient capital. The revolution 
had, of course, to be made in the Mikado’s name; but it was not to 
be expected that a god-king, who had never been outside his palace, 
and who had never, according to many, set foot to earth even within 
his palace walls, would have the energy or develop the power to 
take a leading part in the revolutionary movement. During the 
revolution the Mikado, gifted as he is with a gentle and fair 
disposition, acted as he has acted since, namely by approving without 
hesitation, although with actual knowledge, of everything done in 
his name. His present position as Emperor was expressed to me by 
a Japanese gentleman in these words—‘ He never says ‘ No,’ only 
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‘Yes’ ”—a sentence which would doubtless gratify the heart of 
Earl- Russell. Made in this man’s name, the revolution was carried 
through by the councillors of the Daimios, with the approval of 
their patrons. The Tycoon’s government had never been popular 
with the Daimios. All Japanese history is a record of their partial 
rebellions. Since Commodore Perry’s landing on the coast of Japan, 
the Tycoons had happened to be haughty men, who had given more 
than usual offence to the feudal princes, while the presence of the 
foreigner had caused the war exactions to press more heavily upon 
them, and at the same time had excited the agricultural population. 
All these facts told one way, and behind the Daimios were the ablest 
of their councillors, who saw in revolution not only a great career 
for themselves, but also a chance of a brilliant future for that 
country which almost every Japanese loves more than he loves life. 
The Satsuma and Choshiu clans were the strongest that took part in 
the revolution ; but that it was the councillors, and not the princes, 
who really led, is clear when we remember that the reigning prince 
of Satsuma was a child, and the reigning prince of Choshiu a fool. 

The revolution is sometimes said to have been directed against 
foreign influence. Foreign influence was a pretext. Some of 
the murders of foreigners by armed retainers of the feudal nobles 
were caused by a breach of Japanese etiquette by the victims, but 
most of the attacks are now known to have been made out of a 
fixed purpose of embroiling the Tycoon with his foreign friends. 
The revolutionary leaders knew, as well as the Tycoon knew, that 
the foreign influence was certain to endure; and on the other hand, 
in spite of the Queen’s presents to the Tycoon, Sir Harry Parkes 
was more friendly to the revolution than he was to the government 
at the capital. Okubo, the present prime minister, and his leading 
colleagues were councillors of Daimios. Contrary to the prevailing 
English belief, there has been no change of government in Japan 
since the revolution, although there has been a certain shifting of 
persons. The men who made the armed revolution still direct that 
strange, peaceful, revolutionary government, which quietly rules 
Japan on revolutionary principles through despotic forms, and in the 
name of a heaven-descended Mikado encircled by a halo of all but 
actual divinity. 

“But Iwakura,” say some, who have heard or read a little of 
Japanese politics, “ Iwakura, the foreign minister, who for a time 
was here, and Shimadzu Saburo, the great conservative chief—have 
not they held power, or rather fullen from it?” No. Iwakura was 
acourtier. <A “courtier” in Japan meant one of the poetic, highly 
cultured, but un-energetic men, who surrounded the Mikado in his 
seclusion in the ancient capital. He was the ablest of the courtiers, 
and was valuable to the revolution through his station; but the 
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courtiers, so far as they have been used, have been the instruments 
of those able, pushing democrats, the former councillors of the feudal 
barons. What energy can be hoped for in men, however talented 
and however learned, who were the courtiers of a god-king, immured 
in that cathedral city of the East, the ancient capital, formerly 
Miako, and now Kiyoto—for even capitals change their names every 
few years in the revolutionary land of Japan? As for Shimadzu 
Saburo, on the other hand, he is the uncle of the young prince of 
Satsuma, who is at the head of the most powerful of the clans. 
That is to say, he is the foremost man among the Scotchmen of 
Japan. It happens that he is a Scotch Tory, while most of his clan 
are Radicals—still, he is the first man of that people who fill every 
office, military or civil, for which they have a candidate ready. 
There are not very many of them, but their numbers seem to be the 
only limit to the places which they hold. Shimadzu’s brother, the 
late prince of Satsuma, who died, I think, just before the revolution, 
was a man so able that, had he lived, he would perhaps have changed 
the whole future of his country. Living as he did in pre-revolution- 
ary days, he had to confine himself to manufacturing Bohemian 
glass, building steamboats without foreign aid, and setting up a 
telegraph line in his own county. But even as singular an event 
as the rule of an ex-Daimio may come to pass in Japan. Since his 
fall the ex-Tycoon—a very able man—has spent his time in shooting 
and sketching after the manner of his ancestors; but it is now 
beginning to be rumoured that it is far from improbable that the 
ex-Tycoon, who ten years ago was called by us the Emperor of 
Japan, may one of these days accept office in the revolutionary 
government carried on in the name of the Mikado. Shimadzu 
Saburo is so violent a Tory that he is exposed to much ridicule in 
Japan. In 1874 his time was taken up with writing a book called 
“Bemmo,” an elaborate attack on Christianity, which has been 
translated into English, but of which I saw the Japanese edition, 
with cuts of all the Christian miracles. In 1875 he again turned 
his attention to politics. The edict against officials having their 
heads shaved had no fiercer opponent. He was a member of the 
council of state, and the day after the first intimation of the desire 
of the Government that officials should wear European dress appeared, 
he came down to the council with the hair of the sides of the scalp 
more firmly gummed up over the shaven part than ever, with one 
coolie to carry a mat for him to sit on among his colleagues (who 
of course were all seated in high velvet chairs,) another coolie to 
earry his pipe, and a third coolie to pull out over his feet the 
brocaded trousers, which train behind a Japanese gentleman of the 
old school. He became in the course of the year exceedingly dis- 
satisfied with the Government. While I was in Japan, in the 
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autumn, he made a great speech at the council in favour of war 
with the Corea, which he advocated chiefly for the purpose, he said, 
of giving employment to the late Samurai, or two-sworded followers 
of the Daimios. Of this dangerous class he is the accepted repre- 
sentative. When the Government decided to try and settle the 
Corean difficulty by peaceful means, Shimadzu resigned his member- 
ship of the council. Eight general officers in the army, all belonging 
to the Satsuma clan, resigned on the same night, and the Govern- 
ment expected a rising in the southern provinces. None took place, 
but it would not have been unwelcome to the men in power at the 
capital. They believe that the army can be trusted, and that any 
Conservative rising can be put down, while the opportunity would 
be taken to carry out some rather dangerous reforms. At the same 
time, as most of the superior officers in the army, from the com- 
mander-in-chief downwards, are Satsuma men, the confidence of the 
Government in the forces of the Mikado shows that Japanese patriot- 
ism must be stronger than any local feeling in the minds of the most 
distinguished of Shimadzu’s fellow clansmen. 

Such is the Radicalism of the Mikado’s government, that any 
Englishman, whatever may be his politics, cannot fail to feel much 
sympathy with the Japanese Conservatives. The students trained 
in England and America must be personally offensive to them in the 
highest degree, and many of the acts of the Government which are, 
I am bound to say, regarded with indifference by the people, display 
a want of reverence for the past which can only be described as 
shameless. The selling for old metal of some of the most important 
monumental bronzes in the world, was nominally, in many cases, the 
act of the priests. In some cases it was undoubtedly the act of the 
Government itself, and the Government could at once have put a stop 
to the practice, had it chosen to do so. I have it, upon very high 
authority, that the Government proposed to sell Dai-Butz, a 
bronze and silver Buddha, sixty feet high, which is unequalled in 
Eastern religious art, and that this act of Vandalism was prevented 
only by the interference of some of the foreign ministers. I may 
add, that the “ guardian figures” at the gates of the Temple at 
Kamakura, where the great Buddha stands, were destroyed by fire, 
and such has been the decline of religious sentiment among the 
people, that they could only be restored by a subscription among the 
European residents at Yokohama! The Japanese government are 
suspected of a strong wish to destroy the tombs of the Tycoons at 
Tokio (formerly Yeddo), where there is another magnificent relic of 
the past, the Loo Choo gates, bronze doors set up out of moneys paid 
as tribute by Loo Choo to Japan in the Middle Ages. All these 
monuments of which I have spoken are Buddhist, and Buddhism is 
the religion of two-thirds of the inhabitants of Japan ; but it is not 
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the established creed, which is the mysterious pure Shintoo. The 
greatest temple in the capital was burnt down some years ago, and 
the incendiaries were hanged in 1875, while I was in Japan. They 
were Buddhist priests, and had destroyed their temple because it 
had been “purified” by order of the Government—i.e., converted 
into a Shintoo temple. The Government state that they have not 
confiscated Buddhist temples, but have only “ purified”? those which 
had been Shintoo, and which, under the influence of the Tycoons, 
had become Buddhist—for the Tycoons belonged to the faith of the 
majority, and not to the faith of the Mikado. 

To show how radical is the Government of Japan, and how utterly 
disregardful of vested rights where public interests are at stake, I 
will refer to a matter in which a change is about to be made, which 
would hardly be approved, except under the pressure of desperate 
necessity, by western Radicals. The retainers, now strong and poor, 
while their ex-masters are weak and rich, are going to plunder them 
for the benefit of the fatherland. At the time when the revolution 
was made, the great sagacity of the leading men led them to patch 
up everything for a time. To the ex-Tycoon was given a province, 
which has since been taken from him. To the Daimios was given 
one-tenth of their former incomes, free of every kind of charge, so that 
Satsuma, for instance, who had had an army and a fleet to keep up, 
and a province to rule, out of eight hundred thousand pounds a year, 
has received eighty thousand pounds a year to play with, ever since 
the revolution. The retainers got nothing, except some posts, and 
those who were not sufficiently clever or instructed to become 
officers, civil or military, have had to earn their living by dragging 
miniature hansoms about the streets, and in some cases have begged 
their bread. Taxation now begins to press; the Government is poor 
in proportion to its wants, and the result is that, although they were 
only fixed six or seven years ago, the pensions of the Daimios are to 
be reduced. It is perfectly safe to take this step, and the European- 
trained Japanese regard with astonishment a stranger who asks any 
other question in relation to the proposed change. If you hint that 
it is not, perhaps, quite just, the answer at once is, “ These persons 
do nothing whatever for the money they receive.” At the same 
time, such is the astonishing strength of patriotism in Japan, that 
it is very possible that when the ex-Daimios are told that they must 
pay for the perfecting of the revolution, they will cheerfully and 
willingly submit. 

An inspection of the Japanese “new Doomsday-Book” shows that 
some, at all events, of the Daimios are not “doing nothing” in all 
senses, for some of the names may be recognised as those of men 
who are working hard to enable themselves to take a place among 
those of their countrymen who are masters of the foreign learning. 
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The gentleman who, but for the revolution, would have been Prince 
of Awa, is an undergraduate at Oxford. THis income is returned at 
£25,000 a year. The ex-Prince of Hizan, whose income is returned 
at £35,000 a year, is living in London with his family. His 
territorial title, and that of Satsuma, are not the only ones on the 
list which are dear to lovers of oriental ware. ‘ Kanga,” with his 
£90,000 a year, is suggestive of red and gold. There are about 
thirty ex-Daimios, who have, at present, incomes of over £20,000 
a year a-piece, but all are now pensioners of the State. Their names 
appear in a pension list, and the total amount voted under the head 
of pensions is £2,800,000 a year. This is a large item in the accounts 
of Japan. The revenue and the expenditure of the country each 
stands at £9,000,000 and odd. The pensions are half as much again 
as the military expenditure, five times the cost of the navy, and five 
times the interest on the debt. The country is democratically 
organized, although under despotic forms. Money is wanted on all 
sides for the splendidly efficient services which have been set on 
foot. In army, navy, education, post-office, lighthouses, railroads, 
statistics, Japan wants to be on a level with the European world. 
Money must be found. On the other hand, trade is rather de- 
creasing than increasing; tea and silk are the chief exports, and 
Japanese tea is peculiar, and does not easily find new markets, while 
the growth of the silk trade in Italy is doing serious damage to 
Japan. Under these circumstances, it is not strange that there 
should be an outery for the reduction of the pensions. There would 
be such an outery in all countries, but in Europe it would be without 
result. In Japan the reduction of the Daimios’ pensions will 
probably take place. Okuma, the finance minister, is a clever man, 
but what can he do? Public opinion bids him fall upon the nobles. 
Their pensions, it must be observed, are already liable to taxation, 
and they have been reached by the heavy income tax, which took 
about a tenth of their incomes last year. 

There is but one new commercial prospect that seems opening for 
Japan. The Government is at present engaged on a praiseworthy 
attempt to introduce sheep, with the view of converting the hills 
into pasture land. If this can ever be done, the population and the 
wealth of Japan may be enormously increased. The hills cover 
two-thirds of the country ; the forests that once stood on them have 
all been cut, not a stick of timber has been planted, and no use 
whatever is made of the mountain tracts. 

There are two points arising out of the matters I have just 
mentioned, in which Japan stands before the average of European 
powers; and one in which she stands at least before some—her 
finance accounts may be taken without suspicion. The services in 
which Japan stands so well are lighthouses and post-offices. I have 
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before me as I write the annual report of the Postmaster-General 
for 1875. The foreign post-office service was first introduced into 
Japan for trial on one road only in 1871. In four years Japan has 
beaten Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and Greece. Three 
thousand five hundred post offices have been already opened, and the 
increase of letters posted is at the rate of fifty per cent. a year. 
As the Postmaster-General says in his report, “The enormous increase 
of fifty-six per cent. on the revenue of the preceding year is due 

. . to the rapid progress of civilisation.” He may well call the 
progress extraordinary, and the chief factor in producing the result 
has been the personal cleverness of the Japanese people. Let any 
one sit down with books alone to make a steam engine, and he will 
have some idea of the quickness to learn foreign arts which the 
Japanese display. -The present minister for foreign affairs, as well 
as the late Prince of Satsuma, constructed engines in this manner. 
Every element of foreign civilisation has been introduced into Japan 
with the latest improvements which it has received. The Japanese, 
very properly, will have everything of the best, and their lighthouse 
system may be taken as an example. They already have thirty- 
three lighthouses at work, which are models to any country in the 
world. 


All these services cost money, and there still may come a con- 
servative reaction to the ery of ‘ keeping down the rates.’ To hang 


the whole of the students who have been educated abroad, to restore 
their swords to the Samurai, and to strip the guards of their tunics 
and kepis, and give them back their armour of ten years ago, is a 
policy which may commend itself to Shimadzu Saburo, but is not 
within the bounds of possibility. The land-tax has increased, but 
the people are still on the whole contented, and their rulers are 
sufficiently clever to watch the signs of the times, and to be guided 
by public opinion. There are some Europeans living in Japan who 
hold the opposite view. Groaning under the somewhat ignorant 
Radicalism of the newly appointed local officials, they will tell you 
that the country has become a “‘prig’s paradise,” and that the reform 
movement will be at least checked, if not wholly suspended, by a 
return to power of the old feudal chiefs. They point out that in the 
powerful southern province, or as it might rather be called, the 
feudal and tributary kingdom of Satsuma, the Mikado’s officers 
possess but little power, and they believe that the attitude of the 
Prince of Satsuma towards the Mikado may at any moment become 
that of the Dukes of Burgundy towards the Kings of France. The 
“ Pakeha-Maories ”’ of this part of the world, the English Japanese, 
who, having lived ten years at Yokohama, think that they can tell 
“modern Kiyoto” from “old Satsuma,” will assure you that the reform 
movement fails to perform that which it has promised, and that it 
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cannot give efficient government because of the state of the finances. 
All that I can say upon the point is that everywhere in Japan the 
traveller sees all the outward signs of good government, the only 
exception—the state of the bridges—not being important in a 
country where there are hardly any horses, and hardly any heavy 
vehicles. When war with Corea was threatened in the autumn of 
last year, the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, one of the native newspapers of 
the capital, spoke of the Government as likely to go into a foreign 
war in order to stifle discontent at home, and called this “the fatal 
policy of Napoleon III.” The answer is that the Government did 
not go to war, but, on the contrary, successfully resisted the strong 
pressure which was put upon it by the war party: and those among 
the foreign ministers who know the country best believe that there is 
little reason to fear for the future of Japan. 

My mention just now of the post-office reminds me of one of the 
grievances of the Japanese against this country, the existence of which 
is a slight bar to our influence becoming even greater than it is at 
present. Why should England refuse to follow the United States 
into a postal convention with Japan, and to accord her a position 
which we give to a backward country like Greece? Under so honest 
und careful a government as thé Japanese, the retention of our 
separate post-office at Yokohama is a blunder almost fit to rank with 
the want of courtesy shown in connection with the monstrous claim 
of sporting rights in Japan set up by British subjects and backed by 
British power. I should go so far as to believe that extra-territoriality 
itself might with safety be given up in Japan. The Japanese would 
then allow foreigners to reside anywhere in the country, the splendid 
mines would then be worked with foreign capital and under foreign 
direction, to the benefit both of Japan and Great Britain. As I have 
named the mineral wealth of the country, in which lies her future 
chance of an extended trade, let me explain that there is scarcely a 
part of the empire which does not contain minerals. Coal is 
plentiful in the north; gold, copper, tin, lead, iron, iron sand, 
plumbago, antimony, copperas, cobalt, and sulphur are abundant ; 
there is much marble, rock-salt, amber, fire-clay, porcelain-clay, 
petroleum, alum, rock-crystal, and some silver. With the excep- 
tion of coal, these minerals are scattered all over the southern 
islands. Without going so far, however, as at present to give up 
extra-territoriality, there is much that could be done in the removal 
of small causes of irritation. Fuss, fidget, and bluster are not the 
best means of making friends with a young power, whose help in the 
North Pacific we may one day need. As an example of our less 
pleasant dealings with the Japanese, let me quote the heads of the 
shooting question. Englishmen, in the pursuit of their favourite 
amusement of shooting all over the country, have at times killed 
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poultry, and slightly wounded inhabitants. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, rightly careful of the lives and property of its subjects, not 
unnaturally objected, and proposed a system of shooting regulations 
combined with game laws, which was acknowledged to be reasonable. 
The Government offered to do the police work necessary for the 
enforcement of the game laws to protect English sport, and they con- 
sented that offences under them should be heard by the foreign 
consular courts, but they asked that a table of fines should be agreed 
on before hand, so as to secure uniform treatment for all foreigners, 
and that these fines should go to the Government to recognise its right, 
and to compensate the informers. In the only other similar case of 
penalties inflicted on foreigners—namely, fines under customs regu- 
lations—the fines are specially fixed for all foreigners, and go to the 
Japanese Government. The Japanese only ask that this precedent 
should be followed. All the powers, except England, offered to 
concede the point, but Sir Harry Parkes expects that the Japanese 
shall find shooting for England and protect it by game laws, and 
that the paltry fines shall go to England, who is thus to benefit by 
the acts of her own criminals. 

I named just now, as one reason for our trying to extend our already 
great influence in Japan, the possibility that a time will come when 
Japan might be a useful ally to us in the North Pacific. Such is 
the efficiency of the Japanese forces that a mere statement of their 
number should be accompanied with a reminder of their serious 
value. Their navy employs 4,214 men, all drilled under English 
instructors. All Japanese are liable to military service in the army, 
but the actual regular foree—the whole of which would have been 
landed on the coast of China from seven to ten days after the 
declaration of war, had not war been prevented by the action of 
Sir T. F. Wade, two years ago—consists, on a war footing, of 
49,930 men. On a peace footing, the army consists of 35,320 men, 
of whom 2,460 are artillery, 1,230 engineers, 440 military train, 
720 garrison troops, and 30,080 infantry, including the imperial 
guard. There is only one regiment of cavalry. The effectiveness 
of the Japanese army is immensely increased by the fact that the 
great steam navigation company which owns some of the finest 
steamers in the world, is only the Japanese Government under 
another name, and the whole of the ships running to Shanghai are 
liable at a moment’s notice to be used for the conveyance of troops. 
There can be little doubt that, had war broken out between China 
and Japan two years ago, the Japanese would have taken Pekin ; 
although, looking to the fact that the population of Japan is but 
little over 33,000,000, it is possible that Pekin would have proved a 
Moscow. 


There is one future suggested by the military statistics I have just 
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given, which would be even brighter than that of having Japan 
for our firm friend in the Pacific. Shall I be accused of dreaming 
dreams if I ask whether it would not be a happy thing that the 
Pacific should be neutralised? The states at present bordering 
upon that ocean, or wholly situated within its limits, have not yet 
followed those of Europ2 into reckless military expenditure. Japan 
is entering upon that course; and can we blame her when we 
remember the perpetual presence of a Russian squadron upon her 
coasts ? Australia has no army, America desires no triumph of the 
sword, and Russia alone of all the Pacific powers is suspected of 
ambitious designs. Would it not be possible to induce the European 
Powers to agree to support the status quo in the Pacific, and to 
recommend the island Powers of that ocean to put down their 
armies, and apply their revenues to public works and purposes of 
trade, of art, and of civilisation ? 

I have answered, as well as I can, the questions with which I set 
out, but it is impossible to satisfy even one’s self as to the accuracy of 
statements which concern so strange a country as Japan. What can 
be, or ever has been, in the history of the world, more singular than 
the combination of the extreme democracy of the spirit of its govern- 
ment with the blind tradition that is personified in the Mikado ? 
I said above that the Mikado had taken but little part in public 
affairs. The marvellous fact is that, in so revolutionary a country, 
he should be there at all. His ancestors have reigned for 2,536 
years at least, and his style, with magnificent simplicity, runs 
‘“‘ Mutsuhito, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan, seated on 
a throne occupied by one dynasty from time immemorial.” 

I ought to explain what I mean by the phrase, “ English influ- 
ence in Japan.” The diplomatic power of the English Government 
is perhaps greater than that of any other single foreign country at 
the court of Tokio, but it is not overwhelming ; and were I thinking 
of it alone I should not speak of the English influence in Japan in 
the very strong terms that I have used. Japan plays off America 
against the European Powers, and by the spread of Russian dominion 
in Saghalien and towards the Corea, Japan is brought into close 
relations with a state the diplomacy of which has always been 
superior to that of England, and which is represented at Tokio 
by Mr. Struve, the once-dreaded secretary of the Government of 
Turkestan, who has never shown his great talent more clearly 
than in persuading the English community in Yokohama, and his 
colleagues at the capital, that garden parties are his only thought. 
Thus the English diplomatic influence, although the greatest, does 
not stand alone. In the organization of the services of Japan, the 
English do not take even the first place, for the French have the 
law and the army (though a change is being made), while the 
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English have to themselves only the navy and the mint; but 
the services are passing rapidly into the hands of the Japanese 
themselves. 

The Japanese Government now employs only about a third as 
many Europeans altogether as were employed four years ago. The 
day is near at hand when a few French lawyers, acting as inter- 
preters of the Code Civil, will be the only foreign servants in the pay 
of the Japanese. But it must not be supposed from these facts that 
the English influence will decrease when Englishmen have ceased to 
serve the Government of Japan. The external trade of Japan is, and 
seems likely to continue to be, in English hands. Yokohama and 
Hiogo are English towns. The Chinese are gaining ground in the 
treaty ports, but the Chinese influence in these days is the influence 
of England in another shape. In spite of the use of the Chinese 
character by the cultivated Japanese, the language of trade, as 
between the Chinese and Japanese in the treaty ports, is the English 
tongue. Many of the Chinese merchants are English subjects, 
coming as they do from Hong Kong. Moreover, and above all, the 
political influences of England and of America combine to lead the 
Japanese to the use of English as the official language. This policy 
is backed by all considerations of convenience in the case of an island 
power situated in the Pacific, the language of which is English, and 
trading but little with any country except America, England, the 
English Colonies and the thoroughly English treaty ports of China. 
The defeat of France by Germany, in the war of 1870, has operated 
in the same direction. The military, legal and financial prestige of 
French administration had caused the Japanese statesmen to copy the 
general governmental organization of France. Since the war 
Americans have stepped into many of the posts which Frenchmen 
used to fill, and the training of a few Japanese military students at 
Berlin has not affected the general result. 

The rise of European influence in Japan has been accompanied by 
a patriotic revulsion against that which was formerly the chief 
foreign influence—namely, the Chinese. We may compare the 
patriotic rage against Germany, and the destruction of German 
influence which has accompanied the opening of Russia to western 
thought. Chinese influence was once as dominant in Japan as was 
German influence at St. Petersburg ; but there is no reason to fear 
that the foreign influence of the present day will die out in Japan as 
the Chinese influence has died out. The Chinese civilisation was 
adopted by the Japanese because it was altogether superior to their 
own, and it was abandoned when found to be inferior to that of the 
western nations. Much has been written with regard to the rapidity 
with which the change has occurred, and it is indeed impossible not 
to forget that only fifteen years ago no European could set foot in 
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Japan except a Dutchman, and he only in one town. About ten 
years ago Japanese soldiers wore hideous iron masks, and carried 
bows, and foreign ministers could not traverse the streets of the 
capital itself without a strong guard. Now, although in the interior of 
the country you see no direct evidence of the foreign influence, you 
can, if provided with a passport, travel alone with perfect safety, and 
indeed receiving more courtesy from the people than is the case in 
any other country with which I am acquainted. In the towns, of 
course, direct foreign influence is noticeable at every turn. The 
officials are dressed in European dress, the police are European in 
appearance, the French light infantry bugle marches are heard in the 
neighbourhood of all the barracks. From the French having drilled 
the army and the English the marines, the latter have all the British 
stolidity of their teachers, while the sentries of the guards at the gate 
of the Mikado’s gardens strut up and down cuddling their rifles, or 
stand with their feet astraddle, in exactly the way in which, under 
the Empire, the Zouaves used to stand at the Tuileries gates. The 
bugles of the guards make day as horrible in the neighbourhood of 
the castle, as do the drums and fifes of the marines in the neighbour- 
hood of the port. 

English influence, of course, draws certain evils in its train. 
Birmingham metal work, cut-glass decanters, gingham umbrellas, 
and hideous boots and felt hats are spreading in the towns, and it has 
been my unfortunate fate to see an ex-Daimio dressed in a ready- 
made coat, driving a gig, and to behold the detestable suburban villa, 
near Tokio, in which another lives. At the same time, Japanese art 
has not yet been killed by English “taste.” The show-rooms of the 
former palace of the Mikado at Kioto, even the tiger room in which 
the Mikado used to sleep, are surpassed by the marvellously lovely 
wall pictures of the rooms in the priest’s house, at the temple on the 
Tokaido, near where the Enoshima path turns off, at Fujisawa. 
These are, I believe, but a few years old, and they certainly show no 
falling off from the work of the best period. There is one room of 
birds in a snow-storm, one of processions on a gold ground, one of 
egrets, and one—this last being the most beautiful—of flights of 
kittiwake gulls settling on or rising off the sea, while hundreds light 
and run along the sands. Many of the new screens in black, brown, 
and white, with no colour introduced except in the plumage of birds, 
much of the work in mixed metals applied to belts and other articles 
manufactured for the European market, the application of enamel to 
objects also produced for Europe, and such books as the new Nautical 
Almanac (in which even tables of logarithms are made artistic by 
the exquisite copper-plate engraving of the Japanese characters), on 
delicate mulberry-leaf paper, compare favourably with the productions 
of the best days of Japanese art. 
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Old Japan, as far as costume and social observances are concerned, 
may be compared with revolutionary Japan at the theatres, where are 
played interminable historic dramas, wholly based on the old state of 
things. Nothing has been changed in the Japanese theatre except, 
here and there, the hours ; most of the theatres at the capital, and all 
those in the interior, play from 9 a.m. until dark. The theatres of 
the treaty ports now play from 5 p.m. to 1 a.., so that at Tokio one 
is able to attend the theatre at most hours of the day and night. 
There the two-sworded Samurai still walk the stage, and Tycoon’s 
soldiers still wear their hideous masks, and Daimios in magnificent 
trousers, preceded and followed by their banners and processions of 
retainers, still force the people to prostrate themselves in the dust. 

In contrast to the conservatism of the theatres, the critical modern 
spirit is shown in the tea-houses which stand near them. There a 
common caricature sheet upon the walls, which dates from just before 
the revolution, represents a Daimio’s procession of insects. The 
praying mantis, the locust, the grasshopper and the wasp are 
brought into requisition, given two swords a piece, and made to bear 
heraldic banners of cornflower, poppy and convolvulus. They imitate 
the swaggering walk and arms akimbo of the Samurai, and escort a 
feeble cricket carried in a cage. This is the Daimio, before whom a 
humble cockroach, who figures the people of Japan, reverently 
hammers his head upon the ground as he beholds him pass. Those 
Japanese who best knew their countrymen before the revolution, will 
tell you that there has always been a want of respect, other than 
enforced respect, among the people. Their attitude towards the 
Mikado seems to be the only exception to their general want of 
veneration, which is accompanied by a total absence of religious 
fanaticism, and, I think must be added, of religious reverence. The 
only temple in Japan inside which I ever saw a crowd, unless there 
was a wrestling performance going on within the walls, was that of 
Asaksa, in the capital. This temple is the centre of a sort of fair, or, 
as the whole of Tokio resembles the fair of St. Cloud more than it 
does anything else in Europe, the centre of a fair within a fair—the 
wax-work show and big drum portion of the fair. The temple of 
Asaksa is entirely surrounded by peep-shows and shooting-galleries, 
and is always crowded, but more I think by sight-seeing country 
people out of curiosity, than by the people of the capital from religious 
motives. The Loo Choo envoys were there at the time of my visit 
—tall, bearded, solemn men, who seemed much struck by finding the 
place of honour in the temple occupied by a gigantic looking-glass. 
The mirror may properly find a place in either Buddhist or Shintoo 
temple. The doctrine of Pure Shintoo informs us that the Sun 
Goddess was enticed out of her dark cave by a looking-glass ; but in 
Buddhism the looking-glass symbolises the mirror of the soul, and 
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the worshippers are supposed to repair to it as to aconfessional. The 
young ladies with painted lips, and light blue or crimson satin obis, 
who eye themselves approvingly in the great mirror at Asaksa, 
perhaps think that it has other objects—at all events, there is 
nothing in the temple that “draws” so well. Ina ghastly repre- 
sentation of the Buddhist hell, which is moved by clockwork and 
forms one of the most popular peep-shows outside the temple, the 
mirror also figures, and on it their crimes are shown to the dead as 
they enter hell. As I have named this show I may add that, if it 
was regarded seriously by the people, it would be evidence of the 
existence of a degrading superstition. It represents green devils 
with red tongues, and red devils with green tongues, pounding people 
in mortars, boiling them in oil and frying them upon gridirons. In 
one corner an assistant devil is engaged in tying the legs and arms of 
men together, and another, who stands by with a plumb-line and 
crayon, marks a black line down the middle of their backs for the 
guidance of a third, who saws them deliberately in half. As is seen, 
however, by the attitude of the spectators, the representation is 
regarded by the Japanese as a mere joke. 

The religious indifference of the Japanese leads to singular results. 
I saw one day, in the commercial summary of a trade journal, this 
paragraph :—“ Bronze.—The export of this metal has greatly in- 
creased, as, owing to the religious reforms of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, old idols and temple bells are being very largely sold.” The 
“old idols ” of course mean Buddhas. The Government could never 
have acted as it has done, had the hearts of the people really been 
in their Buddhist faith. At the same time, I have a doubt as to 
whether the Japanese ruling classes, although they seek to establish 
Shintooism as the religion of the people, are themselves Shintooists 
any more than they are Buddhists. I have a strong impression that 
a fact remarked by me in the Mikado’s palace at Kiyoto, that the 
sole decoration of the grand hall of state consists of portraits of the 
Chinese philosophers, means that the Mikados themselves, spiritual 
heads of the Shintoo church—I had almost said divine heads— 
though they were, held Confucian tenets. 

It is not only in religion that the Japanese show much pliancy. 
The questions at issue between the government of the Tycoon and 
that of the Mikado during the civil war were more than personal 
questions, and ran through religion, principles of government, and 
modes of thought, yet the leading men of the Tycoon’s government 
have been very generally employed by the government which suc- 
ceeded to the imperial power. 

One short story of the war will illustrate several statements that I 
have made. 


In 1874 an American officer gave a dinner party in Japan. His 
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guests were a Mr. C——, a Southerner, Enomoto, now Japanese 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, and Kurota. Enomoto had com- 
manded the last force of the Tycoon, eight years ago, and had after- 
wards been the chief man in the short-lived Japanese republic pro- 
claimed at the northern island by the Tycoon’s troops, after their 
master’s fall. So sudden had been the change in a single year, that 
Enomoto had had under his command French officers who had 
entered the service of the then all-powerful “ Emperor,” and who 
almost immediately had found that they were serving in a rebel 
army. Enomoto had had under his orders the steam yacht Emperor, 
presented to the Tycoon by the Queen of England, and thus sud- 
denly become a rebel ship. Kurota had been the general command- 
ing the Mikado’s forces at the siege of the last town which Enomoto 
held. In the last days of the siege Kurota had sent delicacies to the 
table of the rival general, and Enomoto had returned the compliment 
by sending a great work on military engineering to the general— 
as some say that he might be at no disadvantage in his siege opera- 
tions, but, as others explain, in order that the very valuable work, 
of which there was no other copy, should not be lost to the common 
country in the fires which might attend the storm of the town. 
The dinner of 1874 took place at Hakodadi, which was the town in 
question. 

Kurota, in the course of conversation, turning to Colonel W., 
said, “ Why, only ten years ago you and Mr. C. were fighting 
against each other in Texas!” 

Colonel W. at once replied, ‘Why, only six years ago you and 
Enomoto were fighting against each other at this very place !” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Kurota, “ but in Japan it’s different.” 

Thorough as, to European ideas, has been the forgive-and-forget 
in America, it has been even more complete in Japan. 

The courtesy in war, which is noticeable in the story I have just 
told, is characteristic of the Japanese. Those who would know that 
people should read the official narrative of the military expedition 
to Formosa in 1874. It is a romantic history, which cannot but 
awake a desire to make acquaintance with the dashing soldiers who 
bore so cheerfully the hardships of that rough campaign, and with 
the ministers —Soyesima, Okuma, and Okubo—who gained a diplo- 
matic triumph over no less acute a master of statecraft than Prince 
Kung himself. If I had not known the utter fearlessness of the 
Japanese, I should have been tempted to believe, from the first part 
of the narrative, that they were afraid of entering on the active 
operations of the war. It was only their politeness. After landing 
twenty thousand men to avenge the cutting off the heads of some 
Japanese sailors, they sent embassy after embassy to the Formosan 
chiefs to get them to explain the exact reason why the men’s heads 
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had been cut off, and it was only when the Formosans, growing 
impatient, cut off the heads of some of these envoys, that the 


Japanese proceeded to punish them by the destruction of their forts 
and towns. 


Not only the proceedings of the Formosan, but those in the matter 
of the threatened Corean Expedition, are of interest, as revealing 
the real opinions of the Japanese upon foreign affairs. The leaders 
in the native newspapers, at the time when war with Corea seemed 
likely, give the most pleasing view of the enlightenment, and of the 
courage and spirit of the Japanese. The ZHochi Shimbun, which 
opposed the war, wrote as follows :— 


‘* Were we still in a state of barbarism all the money of the nation would be 
spent for war purposes. But in an advanced condition of civilisation the 
strength of the nation must depend on the progress of knowledge. If our 
statesmen were now to urge that increased provision for war should rank as of 
greater moment than the improvement of our judicial system, or the education 
of our people, they would exhaust the treasury and after all we should not 
be able to resist a power like that of England. What is necessary for our 
country is power in the people, which must come from the spread of that 
knowledge, which is really power, rather than from the making of provision 
against war.” 


In another article the JTochi Shimbun said,— 


‘*Some writers argue that the sending of an army agéinst Corea is to gain 
renown for Japan abroad, and that even the enlightened countries of Europe 
extend their prestige by force of arms. But is it not a shallow notion of 
these critics to imagine that Japan will gain renown abroad from an expedition 
against Corea? If we insist on raising our prestige by arms, let us first of all 
chastise the encroachments of Russia. The truth, however, is that the pres- 
tige of Japan is not at present to be raised by arms. We are still unable to 
freely exercise our jurisdiction. On this account our Japanese brethren are 
constantly exposed to wrongs to which they ought not to be exposed, and 
foreigners escape punishment which they ought not to escape. We believe that 
the day which gives back to Japan her rights in these respects will be the 
day that will raise our national prestige.” 


On the other hand the Akebono Shimbun wrote in the following 
terms :— 


‘‘Our army and navy are small, and the treasury is not full. But an inde- 
pendent country must, when forced to do so, protect its rights, and, if the 
worst comes to the worst, be prepared to fight even such countries as England 
and France.” 


As I have said much in praise of the Japanese Government, I 
must, on the other hand, state that 1 am reminded by this mention 
of the native newspapers, that the new men who rule the country 
show a great impatience of the criticism of the Press. They have 
established an unwise and severe press-gagging law, and they 
have induced Sir Harry Parkes to issue an order of doubtful 
legality, making the publication of Japanese newspapers by British 
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subjects in treaty ports an offence punishable by imprisonment. 
This order confiscated a property already established, encouraged the 
Japanese in a foolish course, and made that a crime for Englishmen 
at Yokohama which is no crime for Englishmen at Shanghai and 
Canton. The authorities at Tokio would certainly like to reach Mr. 
Wirgman, the gifted correspondent of the I//ustrated London Nevws, 
who in his Yokohama Punch, published, fortunately for him, in 
English, represented, during my stay at Tokio, the Japanese home 
minister toasting editors upon a gridiron in presence of grim legions 
of spectacled Japanese police. 

I cannot trust myself to write at length of what I saw in the 
interior, for I should, in the enthusiasm which seizes all who travel 
in Japan, be tempted to re-describe manners and scenes which have 
been described already. My most interesting trip was the last I 
made—one with a charming companion, a bank manager from Hiogo, 
to the feudal castle of Akashi. This was a trip not only full of 
pleasure, but full of interest, from its bearing on the changes which 
so suddenly have fallen on the country of the Rising Sun. Leav- 
ing Hiogo-Kobé by the Tokaido, or great high road of the Eastern 
Sea, of which I had already seen long stretches, between Osaka and 
Kiyoto, between Kiyoto and Lake Biwa, and nearer to the capital, 
the first spot of interest to which we came was an ancient battle- 
field, in scenery resembling that of Cannes. A grove of giant pine- 
trees stands on the sea shore, at the entrance to the inland sea by the 
lovely Akashi Straits. Here the northern and southern barons met 
in battle seven hundred years ago, and to this day the population of 
the neighbouring villages, wholly unrelated to the men who fell, pile 
little heaps of stones upon each grave. Passing the new fortifications 
of the Straits, and a fine ancient Buddha seated gravely in their rear, 
we soon came to our feudal town. The Tokaido separated the town 
proper from the houses of the Samurai, retainers of the family of 
Akashi. The houses looking towards the Samurai dwellings,, and 
consequently towards the castle, had their windows screened with 
boards to prevent the prying of any Peeping Tom. The good old 
Tories who inhabit them have not been tempted even by the revolu- 
tion to take down these inconvenient and ugly screens. The Samu- 
rai town is not unlike a strong Maori pah. From the outside, the 
houses cannot be seen. Each opening in a long mud wall is covered 
by another wall, from which defenders could fire upon an advancing 
foe. At the back of each house is a large garden in which rice could 
be grown during a blockade. Here once lived the swaggering swash- 
bucklers who, with arms akimbo and with two swords apiece stuck 
horizontally across their chests, used to march to Yeddo yearly with 
their lord when he went to the Tycoon’s capital for his “ enforced 
residence,” and fight the retainers of the other princes in the streets. 
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Wide roads start from the Tokaido here and there as though to lead 
to Akashi Castle, but they lead but to a maze inside a hornet’s nest ; 
and conduct the stormers only to a loop-holed wall or to a moat. 
The real entrances to the castle are at the side and rear, and there 
four lines of fortifications lurk among the trees, with gates that are 
very Gibraltars of stone, while the keep surmounts a lofty rock. 
Behind the castle is a lovely park run wild, in which are glissanies 
with stems as large as one’s thigh, growing from tree to tree, and 
lacing round the giant camelias and the tall bamboos. Tree-ducks 
fly from every old pine stem about the hawking-pond, across which 
flit kingfishers innumerable, their bright plumage showing even in 
the dense green shade. Near the fortress is a shrine containing a 
little Buddha; shrine and priest’s house both deserted for five years, 
and the very mats, fine and valuable though they are, left upon the 
floors unstolen, as are the pictures on the walls. No Japanese are ever 
seen within the grounds: either they think them haunted, or their 
respect for the fallen Daimio is too great, for Japanese are not like 
other dwellers in picturesque places, unaware of the beauties that 
surround them. ‘They love the picturesque; they are the only 
people who plant in their fields double fruit trees for the beauty of 
their bloom ; and it is only their new government that has the van- 
dalism to cut great trees. A fortified solitude is the best name 
for Akashi as it stands. Is the revolution popular in such a feudal 
town asthis? It was the Mikado’s birthday when I was there, and 
the national flag of the just-risen sun was hoisted upon every house. 
That this, however, was the result of a police decree, and not spon- 
taneous, was clear from the fact that in the smaller villages of the 
neighbourhood, where there are no police, not a flag wasup. The 
feudal princes spent, of course, much money in their chief towns. 
The ex-Daimio of Akashi, before whom eight years ago the people 
used to crawl, and who had power of life and death, is now living at 
Tokio in European style, while his retainers have been drafted into 
the foot guards. 

In every journey in the interior it is of interest to note how far 
foreign influence is seen. Indirectly it is there, because the revolu- 
tion was European, and the revolution is there. Youno longer meet 
two-sworded warriors; you no longer see the people bowing to the 
earth before their princes ;—that is all. Even the hats and boots 
and umbrellas of the treaty-ports have not yet appeared, and clogs 
or sandals, picturesque top-knots, and cotton head-rags, and pretty 
paper sunshades are still the order of the day. You sometimes see 
the telegraph ; and in villages big enough to possess a book-shop 
you will find Japanese books on foreign countries in great abundance, 
with cuts of the Capitol at Washington, Wentworth- Wodehouse, the 
Tower of London, Chatsworth, George Washington, Louis Napoleon, 
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Madame Patti, and President Grant. The traveller finds evidence of 
a desire to learn English existing on all sides, and the Japanese 
already know more English than do our Indian subjects. Still, this 
wish to learn a foreign tongue is nothing new in Japan. Chinese 
has been worked at for ages in an aimless way. Chinese characters 
are used out of pedantry in books, although the easier Japanese 
characters have to be printed at the side. At a peep-show in the 
capital I found all the explanations, out of politeness, in the Chinese 
character alone, which few of the visitors understood. The intellectual 
and social debt of Japan to China is a subject of some interest in 
itself. Japan bears to China in civilisation the relation that Sweden 
bears to Germany. In the Middle Ages, Japan borrowed from China, 
as Sweden borrowed from Germany, many of the externals of her 
civilisation, but she kept, as Sweden kept, a national life alive 
beneath. To return to the language question, at all the temples 
receiving State aid are English and French inscriptions warning 
visitors not to fish in the ponds, and not to shoot birds in the trees, 
even where the temples are situated in parts of the interior seldom 
visited by foreigners, and never by any who cannot understand 
Japanese. The English of Japan is not at present very good. There 
are two guide-books to the ancient capital, Kiyoto, written in English 
by Japanese. The one calls Buddhas “ idles,” and the other calls 
them “idoles.” Among the statements in these books are the 
following :—“It had been burnt to the ground by thunderlight 
twenty-nine years ago.” ‘ Biyodoin :—it was in this temple that a 
most brave general named Yorimasa suicided there 694 years ago.” 
“ Mumenomiya was built for honour of a virtious person—at ancient, 
one thousand and twenty-six years ago.” “ Narabigaoka is named 
so because the hills stand very peticulairly after one another.” 
Whatever may be our doubts as to the extent of the foreign 
influence, we can have none as to the loveliness of Japan, and the 
delight of travelling in the interior. When I left the country I had 
seen seven out of the eight largest towns ; but it is not the weeks in 
the cities that live in my recollection, but the few days spent in the 
country districts. Japan is the traveller’s paradise. Through a 
strange medley of pines and palms, of rice and buckwheat, of bamboos 
and elms, of tea and cotton; through azalea thickets and camelia 
groves, across tobacco fields and past rocks covered with evergreen 
ferns of a hundred kinds, and crowned with grotesque remains ; 
through tussac grass and forests of scarlet maple, and over mountains 
clad in rich greenery, you may journey in perfect peace, safe from 
robbery, safe from violence, safe even from beggars, never troubled, 
never asked for anything, except by a civil policeman for your pass- 
port, and that with the lowest of low bows. The maidens say “‘ Ohio” 
sweetly to you in the villages as you pass, where eight years ago you 
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might have been sliced up by the sharp swords of the Samurai. 
“Ohio,” too, call the labourers in the fields, leaving their work to 
come and bow at the roadside; not as the Javanese bow to the 
Dutch, but with the bow of equal to equal, the bow of infinite 
politeness. Without servant or interpreter, a European can travel 
in safety throughout the land. 

The people and their houses have been described too often. One 
cannot but love their fun, their cleanliness, their inborn sense of art. 
It is impossible to realise that the Japanese are real men and women. 
What with the smallness of the people, their incessant laughing 
chatter, and their funny gestures, one feels one’s self in elf-land. On 
a fine day, the men appear as grinning demons in black tights, 
streaked all over with blue heraldry. On wet days, the long rush 
coats and long-sided straw hats equally remove all vestige of 
humanity. When we turn over Japanese pictures in our English 
homes we fancy that both the faces and the dress must be unlike 
real life. On the contrary, they are very like the old fashions of 
the wealthy class, with whom faces are as much made up, and are 
as much a matter of fashion as are clothes. It is the country people 
of Japan who are my elves—the tiny, jovial, copper-coloured poor. 
Were I describing rural Japan at Iength, I would try to show that 
it may be looked at from a point of view from which it has not as 
yet been much considered. Japan is the last refuge of the Joyous 
Life. See the Thames on a fine Saturday in July, or the fair of St. 
Cloud on the last Sunday evening of its reign, and you may for a 
moment believe that even in Europe the Joyous Life is not extinct ; 
but the fun of the Thames is vulgar, and the loose morals of St. 
Cloud are venal. The Joyous Life of the Middle Ages may have 
been bad or good— in Europe it is gone, and let us speak well of the 
dead—but it was neither venal nor vulgar; that life lives still in 
Japan, where no paganism of antique grandeur dwells, but rollicking, 
unthinking fun. All who love children must love the Japanese, the 
most gracious, the most courteous, and the most smiling of all 
peoples, whose rural districts form, with Through-the-Looking- 
Glass-Country and Wonderland, the three kingdoms of merry 
dreams. 


CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 
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One of Hazlitt’s best essays reports a discussion as taking place at 
Lamb’s supper-table, upon the men whom one would most like to 
have met. If the selection were to be confined to the literary con- 
stellations which have shone and been extinguished in England, there 
are few sets to which one would rather have had an admission than 
that of which Lamb was himself the centre. No sufficient Boswell 
has reported its wit combats, and we must reconstruct from our 
imaginations as best we may the superabundant pomp of Coleridge’s 
monologues, and Wordsworth’s sententious prosings, and Hazlitt’s 
keen sarcasms, and Lamb’s quaint by-play of humour relieved 
by outrageous puns. Of each of these, indeed, and of some lesser 
lights, we can form a tolerable picture from independent sources, but 
there is one figure who has always hitherto appeared under a veil. 
It is hard to attribute any distinct personality to Godwin. Talfourd 
describes him as a man with the massive head of a giant set upon a 
low frame, and discoursing in a small voice, and with an almost 
finical manner, upon trivial topics. The presence of the most 
interesting companions could not prevent him from falling into a 
profound after-dinner sleep. Strangers who came to see the most 
daring of political speculators, and the author of what would now be 
called the most sensational of novels, were taken aback by this con- 
trast to their preconceived notions. The bodily presence was mild, 
if not contemptible. They came out to see a prophet, and found 
but a reed shaken by the wind. Godwin’s oddly divided career, 
indeed, might prepare us for some such peculiarities. Its end holds 
no proportion with its beginning. The man who began by pub- 
lishing, in the heat of the French revolution, treatises which 
expressed the extreme form of revolutionary principles, eked out a 
livelihood in later years by publishing good little books for children, 
and ended life as yeoman usher of the Exchequer. It was a strange 
fate for the pupil of Rousseau, Helvétius, and Holbach and the rival of 
Condorcet, to owe his last gleam of comfort to the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Melbourne. <A similar contrast appears in his domestic 
relations. Godwin is probably remembered at the present day chiefly as 
the husband of Mary Wollstonecraft, and the father-in-law of Shelley. 
Their fiery natures influenced, but scarcely disturbed the placid 
tenor of his existence ; and Godwin had to wear out near forty years 
after parting from the passionate affection of his wife, and near four- 
teen after losing his son-in-law, before he too made an exit almost 
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unnoticed by the noisy world. THe had, one may say, outlived 
himself, and would have perhaps left a deeper impression if his days 
had been shortened by half. Had he died with his wife, we should 
have speculated on what he might have been. As it is, his later 
years cast a partial shadow of oblivion over his earlier activity. 
Godwin left behind him voluminous papers; for he appears to 
have cherished the superstition, only too popular, which forbids 
the destruction of written documents. Some people seem to fear, 
rather superfluously, that the Dryasdusts of the future will not have 
work enough upon their hands, The correspondence and the journals 
have been used by Mr. Paul for the construction of a biography.’ 
Mr. Paul has used them with great judgment, and has erred, if 
he has erred at all, upon the right side. Nearly all that he has 
published is interesting, though possibly the interest might have 
been increased by a little more use of independent materials. That 
defect, however, if it be a defect, can be supplied by the reader. We 
know, in general terms, what impression Godwin made upon his 
contemporaries; and now that we have a full selection from his 
letters, he ought to start out into stereoscopic distinctness of relief. 
And yet, it must be said that he still seems half to elude our notice. 
There are many interesting documents in these volumes: there are 
some admirable letters from Coleridge; a few characteristic notes 
from Lamb; and an account of Mary Wollstonecraft and her family 
which may serve as a complete portrait of one of the most interesting 
figures in the Godwin circle. It is enough to say here, that Mr. 
Paul has a warm admiration for this lady, and vindicates her 
triumphantly from the charge of having rebelled against established 
conventions simply because those conventions were trammels to vice. 
She was plainly a woman of much noble feeling and high aspirations: 
if her conduct was not irreproachable, and a vein of shrill declamation— 
too often associated with her favourite cause—mingles disagreeably 
with her eloquence, we must forgive much to a woman thrown from 
an early age upon her own resources ; yet fighting the hard battle of 
life with high courage and generously helping her fellow-sufferers. 
And yet, I must confess that I am more attracted by Godwin’s 
old Calvinistic mother, who sticks by her son for fifty years in spite 
of his freethinking, and writes queer letters from her country retire- 
ment, full of bad spelling, sound sense, scripture texts, praises of her 
favourite minister, and lists of market prices, the whole sometimes 
“enclosed in a goose.” Her genuine human nature contrasts 
pleasantly with the philosophical sentimentalism of her son’s circle. 
When Godwin recommends a hypochondriacal youth at Cambridge to 
study ‘Seneca the philosopher,” and old Mrs. Godwin says of a good- 


(1) William Godwin: his Friends and Contemporaries. By C. Kegan Paul. King 
and Co, 
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for-nothing son of hers, ‘‘Seneca’s morals he bostes off is not suffi- 
cient,” I somehow fancy that the old lady is most nearly in the right. 

If the figures in the background persist in being more distinct 
than the principal character, the fault is not with Mr. Paul. He 
has done what can be done to bring his principal figure into relief : 
but Godwin, though we gradually gain some acquaintance with him, 
was wanting in the force and richness of character which keeps the 
dead alive. In many men diffidence is merely a veil, behind which lies 
the most genuine vigour; Godwin’s diffidence lies at the root of his 
character. He was not merely shy in company, but shy when he was 
alone. The power was defective, as well as the disposition to exert his 
powers. Mr. Paul, who is not infected by the ordinary biographer’s 
mania, says of him that, except in his one great love, “ friendship 
stood to him in the place of passion, as morelity was to him in the 
room of devotion.”’ He was a man, in short, of tepid affections, who 
could be amiable, but not devoted. This, it may be said, is what we 
might expect from a man in whom, as Talfourd says, “the faculty 
of abstract reasoning so predominated over all others as practically 
to extinguish them. .... He had no imagination, no fancy, no wit, 
no humour.” He was, that is, philosophy incarnate. And yet this 
seems to be unjust on one side to philosophers, and on another to 
Godwin. The philosopher should not really be a man without 
passions, but a man in whom the calmer and more voluminous 
passions are developed at the expense of the narrow and violent. He 
should be deeply sympathetic to the great currents of human thought 
and feeling, though not easily disturbed by comparatively super- 
ficial perturbations. Nor does it seem fair to say of Godwin that he 
was entirely without imagination, when we remember that he was the 
author of a novel, almost unique in its kind; a novel which, if it is 
devoid of many more common charms, can never, as Hazlitt says, 
be begun without being finished, nor finished without stamping itself 
upon the memory of the reader. Godwin, we shall find on examina- 
tion, has a distinctive, though not a highly-coloured character. 


Godwin’s life (1756—1836) divides with the century ; or we may 
say that he lived in the eighteenth, and only survived in the nine- 
teenth century. The first part of his history culminates with the 
marriage to Mary Wollstonecraft (1797) ; the second opens with his 
marriage to Mrs. Clairmont (1801). If the first marriage was the 
appropriate reward of a career of intellectual rebellion, the second 
tended materially to clip his wings, and confine him to the regions of 
the commonplace. In his earlier history Godwin represents a typical 
process in English political history. He began asa Dissenter to end 
as a full-blown radical in religion and politics. In his boyhood he 
was a Calvinist, with a leaning towards the special-Calvinism of 
Sandeman. The influence of the most eminent of the dissenters, 
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Priestley, led him to Socinianism. An acquaintance with writers of 
the French school developed his Socinianism to complete infidelity, 
if not to dogmatic atheism. When the French revolution broke 
out a year or two later, Godwin, who had long given up preaching 
for literature, was fully qualified to expound the political creed of 
which Priestley, Price, and Paine, all of them dissenters by birth, 
were the most conspicuous English advocates. The Political 
Justice, which appeared in 1793, is the most thoroughgoing English 
version of the gospel according to Rousseau, and indeed goes beyond 
his teachers. Caleb Williams, intended by its author to be an 
attack upon the existing social order, followed in the next year. 
When the English Government made its ill-advised attempt to sup- 
press freethinking in politics by the prosecution of Horne Tooke, 
Hardy, and Thelwall, Godwin took an active part in defending them 
by his pen and by his personal appearance, Had the trial resulted 
differently, the author of Political Justice would certainly have 
been in a dangerous position. Godwin’s reputation and character 
won favour in the eyes of Mary Wollstonecraft, herself already 
known by the Vindication of the Rights of Woman. Even in his 
relations to his first wife, there appears something of Godwin’s 
characteristic preference of reason to passion. He kept a separate 
establishment on principle, and in one of her last letters to him there 
is a complaint of the ‘icy philosophy ” which had caused a moment- 
ary chill. But their love seems to have been strong and genuine. 
Godwin’s description of their brief happiness is touching and manly. 
We feel that his philosophizing is for once but a thin veil over deep 
emotion. We pardon an affectation which is but the ostensible 
apology made by his heart to his intellect. Mary Godwin, however, 
died in giving birth to their only child, and the romance of Godwin’s 
life disappears along with her. 

His grief was for a time overwhelming, but within a few months 
we find him addressing another lady in love letters which Mr. Paul 
justifiably pronounces to be unique. He occupies many pages in 
arguing most lucidly against Miss Lee’s religious prejudices. 
He shows to his own complete satisfaction that a Christian can 
have no logical ground for refusing to marry an infidel. He 
proves to demonstration that a lady should inquire into her lover’s 
morals, but not into his creed. Miss Lee to his surprise refused 
to yield to demonstration. Next year we find Godwin employing 
his logic with equal fervour and equal want of success against a lady 
who thought that she ought not to accept him within a month of her 
husband’s death. A year or two later Godwin had to learn that the 
weapon on which he prided himself was not more trustworthy in 
defensive than in offensive operations. One evening a lady exclaimed 
to him from her own window as he sat in his balcony, “ Is it possible 
that I behold the immortal Godwin ?” Godwin’s logic was defence- 
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less against flattery, and within a few months he fell a victim to this 
enterprising widow, who became a “ querulous though always 
admiring wife,’ but “a harsh and unsympathetic stepmother.” 
Pecuniary troubles followed. Godwin had always lived by his pen. 
He had counted on the success of a tragedy, which failed igno- 
miniously just before his marriage. To meet the expenses of his 
family he had to descend to mere bookmaking, and he failed to 
retrieve matters by becoming also a publisher. Difficulties thickened 
as the years went by, and Godwin became a greater proficient in the 
demoralising trade of respectable begging. It was, indeed, one of 
his theories that rich men ought to support poor men of genius, and 
he regarded subscriptions rather as proper tributes from his intel- 
lectual subjects than as implying a relation of dependence on his 
side. He took the money much as Comte in later years took the 
subscriptions of the faithful, but he had not, like Comte, any new 
revelations to promise. His later essays soften, if they do not 
retract, the opinions of his earlier writings, and were not of a kind 
to make much impression upon a world which had changed more 
rapidly than himself. 

Begging, even on the loftiest principles, is not an elevating occupa- 
tion; and there are some symptoms of deterioration in Godwin’s 
character. He is rather querulous for a philosopher. That, indeed, 
is not very surprising. A moderate experience in the critic’s trade 
will convince any one that nobody is so irritable as your thoroughly 
candid man. He is so plainly in the right that one who finds fault 
with him must be monstrously unreasonable. Godwin was there- 
fore sensitive to criticism from early years; and it is no wonder if, 
in later life, with an uneasy family, and under continual difficulties, 
he should have become peevish and fretful. The habit of covering 
his irritability under a cloak of candour comes out oddly in many of 
Godwin’s letters. After describing Hayley very unfavourably in 
one of them, he adds, “Damn him. I say this in the sobriety 
of my judgment, and without a spice of resentment.”* Godwin 
damns a good many people pretty heartily on these terms. He 
quarrelled more or less persistently with most of his friends—with 
Mackintosh, Parr, Holcroft, and even for a time with Lamb. His 
unreasonable love of reasoning must have been as amusing in his 
literary relations as in his love affairs. Some letters which passed 
between him and Kemble, on the occasion of his unfortunate theatrical 
ventures, exhibit him as one of that inconvenient race—the authors 
who invite criticism, but think that criticism, if hinted, is an imper- 
tinence, and, if detailed, an insult. A very curious bit of self- 
analysis” shows that he was even morbidly alive to the faults of 
character in which these weaknesses were rooted. He describes 
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even too strongly his strange diffidence, his want of tact and sym- 
pathy, his coldness of temperament, and the awkward contrast 
between his daring as a thinker and his weakness in active life. 
The confession explains sufficiently the difficulty of personal dealings 
with a man whose emotions were so oddly masked by his reason or 
concealed under diffidence. And yet he was fundamentally amiable, 
as appears most prominently in his relations to women and youths. 
In early life he asked his sister to choose a wife for him, and dis- 
cussed the lady whom she suggested with the deliberation of a 
diplomatist of the old school. I have already noticed the queer 
mixture of passion and argument, or rather the substitution of argu- 
ment for passion, in his later love-letters; yet we are told that 
when his first marriage was announced two ladies shed tears. The 
singular letters written by one of these ladies, Mrs. Inchbald, seem 
to imply that her love was changed by the disappointment into 
something very like spite. Even on the occasion of Godwin’s great 
loss, she replies to his appeal for sympathy by insulting remarks 
about the woman he had lost, and proposes to break off their 
acquaintance for ever. He sent her his play a year or two later, 
and she congratulated him on attaining a place “among the 
honoured few who, during the last century, have entirely failed in 
writing for the stage.” * A partial reconciliation seems to have 
taken place afterwards; but Mrs. Inchbald’s persistent bitterness is 
perhaps as strong a proof as others of a less disagreeable kind, that 
Godwin could be very charming to some women. Perhaps they 
recognised the general kindliness and loftiness of feeling which lay 
beneath his external foibles ; female society might thaw his habitual 
diffidence. Perhaps, too, it is true that women generally like 
priggishness and conceit. 

Another peculiarity of Godwin’s is more conspicuous. One 
marked peculiarity of his whole life was the influence which 
he exerted over young men. Shelley is only one, though by 
far the most celebrated, of the ingenuous admirers who found 
in him a temperate and kindly adviser, and believed in him 
with the hero-worship of youth. The influence was perhaps 
owing in part to Godwin’s amazing confidence in the power of 
reasoning. When we have grown up, we begin to resent argu- 
ment. We have made up our minds and don’t want to be assailed 
by a battery of syllogisms directed against our most cherished 
principles. But a young man is naturally sensitive to the implied 
compliment, when a reputed philosopher deals with him as a reason- 
able being. Godwin really acts up to his principles and tries to 
convince his young friends, instead of overawing them by authority. 
When Shelley, still a lad without fame, went off to Ireland and 
proposed to reform mankind out of hand, most men would have set 
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him down as a crackbrained enthusiast. Godwin reasons with him 
gravely and sensibly. ‘‘ You say,” he writes, “what has been done 
within the last twenty years? O that I could place you upon the 
pinnacle of ages from which these twenty years would shrink to an 
invisible point! It is not after this fashion that moral causes work 
in the eye of him who looks profoundly through the vast and—allow 
me to add—venerable machine of human society.” Such advice 
might come with a good grace from one of the few men who had 
never justified the revolutionary violence with which his principles 
were associated, nor been frightened by the violence into disavowing 
the principles. He might fairly represent to the youthful imagina- 
tion the ideal philosopher, fixed in his opinions, mild in applying 
them, and anxious to conquer by the fairest of weapons. 

Moreover, all Godwin’s writings are really marked by elevation 
of tone and generosity of feeling. When he blunders, he blunders in 
great measure from taking too high an estimate of the fundamental 
goodness and intelligence of the species. His doctrine is lofty in 
substance, and is to be propagated by worthy means. Coleridge, a 
thinker of a very different school, speaks of him in 1811 (in a letter, 
it is true, addressed to Godwin himself) as ‘the philosopher who 
gave us the first system in England that ever dared reveal in full 
that most important of all important truths, that morality might be 
built up on its own foundation, like a castle built from the rock and 
on the rock, with religion for the ornaments and completion of its 
roof and upper stories.” The morality thus founded on pure reason 
was to win adherents by reason alone. When Godwin’s personal 
merits came in question, his literary vanity was easily aroused and 
the philosopher became irritable. But in speculative discussions 
he is true to his principles. His belief in the power of reason is 
genuine tothe last. No rationalist is freer from a too common incon- 
sistency. Reason is so plainly on his side that he asks for nothing 
but fair play for his arguments, instead of asking, as too many of us 
ask, that his opponents should be treated as incapable of argument. He 
pushes his hatred of tyranny into an extravagant hatred of all 
government; but his hatred is steady, consistent, and uncom- 
promising, though never flaming into passion. The calmness of his 
temperament enables him to cultivate that rarest of all virtues, a 
tolerance not founded upon indifference. Such philosophy might 
well impose upon a generous and imaginative youth; and Queen 
Mab and the Revolt of Islam may best be described as God- 
winism sublimated into poetry. To many people, perhaps, it is 
hardly made more readable by the change; for I suspect that most 
readers are soon wearied by Shelley’s phantasmagoric unrealities. 
His fame, however, though founded on infinitely better claims than 


his reproduction of Godwinism, may reflect some interest upon the 
Political Justice. 
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Godwin’s treatise in its general design reminds us rather of 
French than of English models. He is what so few Englishmen 
are—a thorough-going “‘ergotist.” His treatise embodies what is 
called inexorable logic. In other words it represents the really 
illogical frame of mind which refuses to be shocked by a reductio ad 
absurdum. One principle is ridden to death. That principle is the 
supremacy and all-sufficiency of reason. As a true prophet of the 
era, Godwin makes a clean sweep of all tradition. He rejects all 
that implicit reason which has embodied the past experience of the 
race in dumb, instinctive prejudices, without becoming articulate 
in logical demonstrations. So far his affinities are distinctly French, 
and, like Tom Paine, he represents the English reaction of the 
French movement. But it is plain that he has sat at the feet of 
other teachers. He ranks Hume with ‘the most illustrious and 
venerable of men’’! for his logical profoundness; and it is chiefly 
from Hume that he borrows his philosophical armoury. The influence 
of the great sceptic is evident throughout the book. Following 
Hume, he rejects the social contract and the d priori doctrine of the 
rights of man, popular with the school of Rousseau. He borrows 
Hume’s arguments against freewill, though perhaps not thoroughly 
understanding them, and accepts Hume’s utilitarianism and his 
admission of the unselfish impulses. Godwin’s philosophy, in short, 
is derived from Berkeley and Hume; his sentiment from the revolu- 
tionary doctrines then triumphant in France ; but he gives a turn of 
his own to the adopted materials. The main outlines of his curious 
system may be briefly indicated. 

All the revolutionary theories, and Godwin’s among them, start 
from the assumption of human equality. Man, in their dialects, 
means the colourless unit which remains when abstraction has been 
made of all the peculiarities of race, government, and religion that 
cause one man to differ from another. This metaphysical entity, 
admirably fitted to be the subject-matter of beautiful mathematical 
demonstrations, is then identified with the concrete animal; and it 
is assumed that because man, stripped of all specific qualities, 
must be everywhere the same, therefore men, as clothed with all 
those qualities, must be the same. Thus all appeals to history and 
experience may be summarily set aside as irrelevant, because refer- 
ring to the accidents instead of the essence. But how are we to 
determine the qualities of human nature in the abstract? for some 
primitive quality must be left to afford a point of adhesion for our 
logic. Godwin’s answer is again modelled upon Hume. Man is 
not only devoid of innate ideas, but almost, it would seem, of 
innate capacities. The mind, if there be a mind, is nothing but a 
series of thoughts and sensations, which may or may not inhere in 
some hypothetical substratum.’ Hence the person is entirely built 


(1) “ Political Justice,” vol. ii. p. 491. (Third edition.) (2) Ib., i. 25. 
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up of the various ideas which have somehow cohered in 
what may or may not be a mind. We begin life without 
innate principles or instincts, and though some differences of 
animal structure must be admitted, they are comparatively trifling. 
“Tt is the impression that makes the man, and compared 
with the empire of impression the mere differences of animal 
structure are inexpressibly unimportant and powerless.”' Large 
brains are made by many thoughts, not thoughts by the brain. It 
is needless to ask whether this doctrine be legitimately derived from 
Hume, or should not lead to a self-destructive scepticism. Godwin 
infers from it the indefinite modifiability of every human being. 
The embryo man is so nearly a zero that everything which makes 
the complete adult is due to the accumulation of ideas poured in 
since his birth. When the process takes place legitimately it is 
called reason. When illegitimately, we have the various forms of 
error which produce vice in morality, tyranny in politics, and 
inequality in society. We must naturally conquer error. The will 
is entirely determined by opinion, if the will be anything but opinion ; 
and therefore truth is omnipotent. You have nothing to do but 
to exhibit to a man adequately the reasons for right conduct, and he 
will inevitably adopt it. The passions, even those which have been 
regarded as strongest, may be easily conquered, if only their nature 
is clearly exhibited. Man, therefore, is ‘ perfectible, or, in other 
words, susceptible of perpetual improvement.” ? 

The morality founded upon this doctrine is utilitarian; but not 
in the ordinary sense. The weak side of the old utilitarianism was 
the necessary imperfection of its appeal to experience. In framing 
a calculus of human happiness it started from the individual, instead 
of the social, point of view. It tried, that is, to reckon the conse- 
quences of an action, without taking into account the history of the 
social organism which can alone explain its moral development. 
Godwin shares this weakness. But most utilitarians started also with 
the first principle that a man’s own happiness could be the only end 
of his actions. Their doctrine was, therefore, identified with the 
doctrine of pure selfishness, whether backed or not by some reference 
to supernatural sanctions. The opposite school, which sought to 
discover the moral law in pure reason, endeavoured to dispense with 
any empirical test. Morality must have no reference to happiness, 
to save it from degenerating into mere prudence. Godwin borrows 
from both sides. He is an intellectual utilitarian. Morality, as he 
reiterates, is nothing but a calculation of consequences. It is a kind 
of moral arithmetic.? That action is best which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness. Vice is a wrong calculation, and virtue 
a right calculation of consequences. Everard Digby thought it his 
duty to blow up King James and his parliament.‘ His motives 

(1) Ib., i. 40. (2) Ib., i. 86. (3) Ib., i. 173. (4) Ib., i. 187. 
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might include the most admirable philanthropy; but the action was 
wrong, because a right calculation would have shown him to be mis- 
taken in the estimate of its consequences. Moreover, in calculating 
consequences, we are bound to pay no more regard to our personal 
interests than to those of any one else. If I had to choose between 
saving the life of Fénelon, when employed upon his “ immortal 
Telemachus,” and saving the life of his valet, I should clearly have 
done most good by saving Fénelon; that is, I ought to have saved 
him. If I had been the valet, I ought, by the very same showing, 
to have preferred my master’s life to my own. Further, if the valet 
had been my brother, my father, or my benefactor, the case 
would not have been altered.’ “ Gratitude, therefore,” so far as it 
implies personal considerations, “is no part either of justice or 
virtue.” The fact that a man is my father does not makes his happi- 
ness intrinsically more valuable. It should not therefore influence 
my conduct as a reasonable being. This part of Godwin’s theory 
startled his contemporaries, and was abandoned at a later period by 
himself. Yet it is but the logical corollary from his principles, and 
Godwin scarcely saw that to abandon it was to make an admission 
fatal to his system. 

Thus interpreted, utilitarianism seems to be fairly obnoxious to 
one of the alternative accusations generally levelled against it. It 
does not sanction selfishness, but it prescribes an impossible standard 
of heroism. I am to act as an angelic spectator,’ freed from all the 
ties and prejudices of my condition and animated only by an 
impartial desire for the happiness of all men, would wish me to act. 
Every man “is bound to consider himself a debtor in all his 
faculties, his opportunities, and his industry to the general welfare. 
This is a debt which must always be paying, never discharged.” 
The least deviation from the path which leads to the greatest happi- 
ness of the species is a crime. Every man “should feel himself 
obliged to scruple” (qy. not to scruple?) “the laying out his 
entire strength and forfeiting his life upon any single instance of 
public exertion.” This is in fact the creditor and debtor theory 
of Calvinism, translated into philosophy. When we have done all, 
we are unprofitable servants. 

Man, then, is not merely a reasonable being, but is, so to speak, 
created by reason. He is hardly even the sheet of white paper, on 
which experience is to write its arguments. His very tissue is itself 
woven out of argument. Since good arguments naturally prevail 
over bad ones, man, could a hearing for the truth be secured, might be 
actually constructed of right reason. Reason should be the sole 
judge of truth; the sufficient sanction of morality ; the sole agent in 
regenerating society. For somehow things have gone terribly 
wrong, and though man as he might be has indefinite capacities for 
(1) Ib., i. 129. (2) Ib., i. 133, 
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wisdom and virtue, man as he is has been most accurately painted by 
Swift. He is a Yahoo, and is to be made into an angel. It has 
come to pass, asa matter of fact, that society is bound together by 
instincts, rather than by reasoned convictions. A modern utilitarian 
might appeal to experience as showing the paramount importance 
of those instincts. But with Godwin, who reasons from the nature 
of man considered as a colourless unit, provided only with a capacity 
for reason and for happiness, such an appeal is impossible. An 
instinct is not reason, and therefore must lead to superstition 
instead of science. Loyalty implies obedience not founded on 
reason, and such obedience is but another name for slavery. A man 
who has resigned his reason into the hands of another may be 
indefinitely misled. Reason, which starts from assuming the equality 
of mankind, must condemn monarchy‘and aristocracy, which imply 
some natural inequality. Therefore, as Godwin says, “it must be 
laid down as a first principle that monarchy is an imposture.”? But 
this is a trifle. ‘Government is nothing but regulated force ;”* 
but force is not argument, therefore all government is wrong. 
“That any man or body of men should impose their sense upon 
persons of a different opinion, is, absolutely speaking, wrong, and in 
all cases deeply to be regretted ;” though in some cases the evil, 
essential to government, must be endured.* The cases, however, on 
Godwin’s showing, would be few. Association of any kind is bad, 
for even voluntary associations tend to suppress the free play of 
individual sentiment.° ; 
This simple logic makes a clean sweep of all political in- 
stitutions. In an ideal country the constitution would consist 
of two articles; the first dividing it into equal electoral districts ; 
the second prescribing means of electing a national assembly, 
“not to say that the latter of these articles may very probably 
be dispensed with.”® Hence, he thinks, would speedily follow 
the breaking up of the empire into a confederacy of small re- 
publics, and another “sufficiently memorable” consequence—“ the 
gradual extinction of law.” Even criminal law, as he argues at 
length, isa blunder. The gallows is most illogical. It appeals to 
fear instead of reason. ‘ What would not man have been long 
before this, if the proudest of us had no hopes but in argument?” ‘ 
When a man has a knife at our throats there is some excuse for 
coercion. Yet even here there are doubts. ‘The powers of reason 
and truth are yet unfathomed.” Marius repelled the assassin by the 
grandeur of his appeal. Why should not we? “It would be well 
for the human race if they were all in this respect like Marius, all 
accustomed to place an intrepid confidence in the single energy of 
(1) Godwin frequently refers to Swift as a great political teacher. See e.g. ii. 209. 


(2) Ib., ii. 48. (3) Ib., i. 280. (4) Ib., i. 268. (5) Ib. Book iv. chap. iii. 
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intellect.” But we don’t punish a man till his violence is over. 
That. is more illogical still. To punish with a view to future 
restraint is “abhorrent to reason.” To punish for reformation is 
absurd, for reason has nothing in common with coercion. “ Reason 
is omnipotent; if my conduct be wrong, a very simple statement, 
flowing from a clear and comprehensive view, will make it appear to 
be such; nor is it probable that there is any perverseness that would 
persist in vice, in the face of all the recommendations with which 
virtue might be invested, and all the beauty in which it might be 
displayed.” ? 

The good simple Godwin! After this it is a trifle to observe 
that he abolishes monarchy, aristocracy, churches, armies, laws, 
associations, inequality of property, and marriage. All promises are, 
in some degree, evil; for to promise is to limit in some degree the 
future exercise of my reason.’ The unalterable promise made in 
marriage is specially objectionable; and Godwin observes with his 
usual calmness that “ the abolition of the present system of marriage 
appears to involve no evil.”* It is, he says, an important question 
whether in a reasonable state of society, the rule would be pro- 
miscuous intercourse, or an adherence of particular pairs, so long as 
they mutually agreed. He thinks the latter alternative the most 
probable, because ‘it is the nature of the human mind to persist for 
a certain length of time in its opinion or choice.”® Thus society is 
finally pulverized and reduced to a mere agglomeration of indepen- 
dent atoms combining and separating according to chance or the 
dictates of pure reason. This result itself is happily to be brought 
about, not by violence, but by the diffusion of sound reason. Modern 
worshippers of Individualism may seem to be feeble plagiarists 
from Godwin. 

The result of applying Godwin’s principles is of course to be the 
advent of the millennium. Everybody is to be good and happy. 
The labours of every man for half-an-hour a day will supply the wants 
of all men.® The abolition of law will lead to the disappearance of 
crime. If man does not become, strictly speaking, immortal, his life 
may be prolonged beyond any assignable limits,’ and we shall realise 
the vision of Franklin, who expected that one day mind would 
“become omnipotent over matter.”* Another consequence would 
follow which excited particular attention. According to Godwin, 
the population was kept down because some people acquired more 
than their fair share of wealth. ‘The established administration 
of property,” as he put it, “may be considered as strangling a con- 
siderable proportion of our children in their cradles.”® Wallace 
had suggested in a rather paradoxical pamphlet (1761), that a com- 
munity of property, otherwise desirable, would lead to an intolerable 
(1) Ib., ii. 338. (2) Ib., ii. 341. (3) Tb, 1. 196, (4) Tb, ii. 508. (5) Ib,, ii, 509. 
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multiplication of our numbers. Godwin replied that the fear was 
altogether premature. Three-fourths of the earth are uncultivated, 
and the cultivation is at present very imperfect. ‘‘ Myriads of cen- 
turies of increasing population may pass away, and the world be yet 
found sufficient for the support of its inhabitants.’’* The anticipated 
evil may be left to the consideration of our wise, virtuous, and 
immortal descendants, who will perhaps by that time be omnipotent 
over matter. 

Mr. Paul speaks of Godwin as in some sense the originator of 
“philosophic radicalism.” The school, however, which was more 
specifically known by that name, has a different genealogy, and was 
bitterly opposed to Godwin upon this very issue. Bentham (Godwin’s 
senior by some years), and his disciple, James Mill, were the leaders 
of that school of thought; and to them Godwin’s whole method was 
utterly abhorrent. The question was first brought to the surface 
by the essay of Malthus. After the true English fashion, Malthus 
met his semi-Gallican antagonist, not by opposing to him a different 
generalisation, but by fixing upon a particular point. The force 
of Malthus’s reasoning has gained for him an established position in 
political economy ; and his theory is recognised as a particular case 
of Mr. Darwin’s struggle for existence. Godwin’s full reply to 
Malthus was delayed till 1820. It failed, says Mr. Paul, to excite 
much attention, because the interest in Malthus had already died out. 
That is doubtless true in part ; controversy had ceased; but it is 
also true that Godwin’s treatise is the weakest and most ill-tempered 
of all his philosophical writings. He seems to be quite incapable 
of understanding his antagonist’s position, and sometimes argues 
for him when he fancies that he is arguing against him. Godwin’s 
ideas seem to have ossified in some respects, and he attacks Malthus 
with a complete want of discrimination. One characteristic, how- 
ever, is curious. There is an apparent inversion of positions. The 
opponent of all government thinks that the ancient Peruvians must 
have been a prosperous people, because all their wealth was divided 
into three equal parts, of which one went to the priests, and one to 
a paternal government.” The so-called atheist attacks the Christian 
—Cobbett’s “Parson Malthus”—on the principles of the gospel. 
“Nature,” he tells us, “takes more care of her works than such 
irreverent authors as Mr. Malthus are apt to suppose.”* And the 
retort, whether consistent or not, was in this case tolerably relevant. 

It must be remembered, in fact, that in Malthus’s first edition the 
moral check was omitted, and even in later editions was pro- 
nounced to have been historically of little importance. The argu- 
ment, therefore, whatever its true import, might naturally appear to 
Godwin and his supporters to be equivalent to the assertion that 
vice and misery were providentially ordained features in human 


(1) Ib., ii. 518. (2) * On Population,” p. 62, (3) Ib., 219. 
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society. Malthus, in his later form, argues with irresistible force 
that want of prudence must generate vice and misery. In his first 
shape he seemed to deny that, as a matter of fact, men were governed 
by prudence at all. So far from being the reasoning beings of 
Godwin’s fancy, they were under the absolute dominion of a blind 
impulse. They multiplied as the beasts multiply, and were 
restrained, as the beasts are restrained, by famine, or its fore- 
runners. Malthus, in fact, starts with the explicit assertion of 
the principle made familiar by Mr. Darwin’s use of it and already 
stated by Franklin. If it were not for the competition of other 
species, said Franklin, the earth might be entirely overspread 
with fennel; and, on the same principle, by the descendants of a 
single nation. When men are brought under the same rule as other 
animals, the implicit statement seems to be that men are brutes. 
Malthusianism is thus the converse of Godwinism. Godwin asserts 
the potential supremacy of reason ; Malthus its actual nullity. And 
Malthus, in an excellent letter addressed to Godwin in these 
volumes,’ indicates the application of his theories to Godwin’s whole 
doctrine. The inequality of wealth, against which Godwin protests, 
is necessary, according to Malthus, in order to stimulate prudence. 
The competition of political economists is the struggle for existence 
of naturalists. It is a necessary form of progress so long as men 
partake of the animal nature, and are tempted to gratify their 
passions in defiance of reason. The strongest and wisest find in it 
a sufficient motive for energy, and are enabled to hold their heads 
above the mere scramble for a livelihood of the less civilised masses. 
The controversy between Godwin and Malthus is thus the indication 
of a deeper discord. It is the first action in the long warfare 
between the political economists and the various prophets of Utopia ; 
between those who, appealing to facts as they are, are tempted to 
regard the present order as final; and those who, looking forward 
to a reign of justice and happiness, are tempted to fancy that it may 
be summarily introduced in defiance of existing facts. Malthus 
had clearly the best of the argument on the particular issue selected ; 
but the world cannot afford to dispense with the dreamers, who, if 
their speculations be futile, help at least to keep alive the enthusiasm 
of humanity. That was the service which Godwin rendered in his 
generation ; and the singular futility of his proposed abolition of all 
social bonds should not blind us to the generous sentiment which 
underlies them. 

Godwin’s later essays, the Enquirer (1797) and the Thoughts 
on Man (not published till 1830, though written at an earlier 
period), qualify his views materially. It is one of his doctrines that 
a man should always be ready to revise his opinions, for how else 
can he be devoted to reason ? and he availed himself liberally of the 
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privilege. In 1798 he notes in a private memorandum!’ that he 
wishes to modify the Political Justice. He has not yielded “a 
proper attention to the empire of feeling,” nor, by consequence, to 
the value of private relations; and he wishes to admit that men 
have most important differences at their birth. A happy marriage, 
the best of all educations, had doubtless brought him truer views. 
of the value of domestic affections; but these concessions, fairly 
worked out, would have cut very deeply into his whole political 
system. Unluckily he had never time or inclination to reconstruct 
his theories. Both volumes, however, contain much interesting 
writing. They have Godwin’s characteristic merits. The style is 
rather too smooth, and Godwin is given to terribly trite classical 
illustrations after the old-fashioned model; but the style, if over 
smooth, is lucid, and the appropriate exponent of a mind always 
calm, candid, and in earnest. He argues fairly and thoughtfully ; 
and even when he indulges in commonplaces, as, to say the truth, 
he indulges pretty freely, his evident conviction of their importance 
redeems them from contempt. The most pleasing part, to my taste 
at least, is that which deals with education. Godwin’s sympathy 
with youth is always amiable, and in education we are still most in 
need of his favourite doctrine. The old brutal theories, which 
treat the infant mind as a mere receptacle into which ideas are to be 
crammed by main stress of birch and discipline, whether it be or be 
not capable of assimilating them, is not so rampant now as then ; 
but it has left behind it some awkward legacies in various forms of 
scholastic pedantry. Godwin urges very forcibly that the teacher 
should aim at stimulating the desire for knowledge instead of 
injecting knowledge ready made ; and should try to turn out youths 
of five-and-twenty with teachable minds, not with minds ready to 
teach the universe.’ <A hint or two of this kind might be useful at 
our universities. It can hardly be said, however, that Godwin’s 
essays have much permanent literary value. They have almost as 
little of Hazlitt’s vigour as of Lamb’s humour. An anecdote related 
by Hazlitt may illustrate the degree in which Godwin possessed this 
last quality. When Godwin was writing the Life of Chatham, 
his friend Faweet repeated to him one of the statesman’s eloquent 
perorations on the familiar text about an Englishman’s house. 
“The rains,” said the orator, “ might enter it, and the winds might 
enter it, but the king might not.” In Godwin’s version this became, 
“The winds of heaven may whistle round it, but the king may 
not ’—a statement revealing quite a new constitutional check. 
Godwin’s two successful novels, Caleb Williams and St. 
Leon, are of more interest than the Essays. They seem both 
to be connected with the speculations of the Political Justice. 


(1) Life, i, 294. (2) “ The Enquirer,” p. 78. 
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Caleb Williams was intended, as the original preface declared, to 
give a “ general review of the modes of domestic and unrecorded 
despotism by which man becomes the destroyer of man.” Godwin 
had himself explained sensibly enough, though with some queer 
illustrations, the obvious objection to the hybrid genus of pamphlet 
novels. Homer, he thinks, meant the Iliad as an ‘example of 
the fatal consequences of discord among political allies.” In prac- 
tice it has enhanced ‘the false lustre of military achievements.’’! 
Whatever Homer meant, the efficient moral of a story is apt to differ 
from that intended by the author. In fact, the logical objection is 
as strong as the artistic. A novel can show at most what would 
happen if the novelist were in the place of Providence. From 
Caleb Williams it would be) difficult to draw any decided infer- 
ence. Falkland, the refined hero, is supposed to be a victim to the 
absurd superstitions of honour. This induces him, first, to murder 
a ruffian who has grossly insulted him ; then to allow two innocent 
men to be hanged for the crime ; and finally to carry out, for many 
years, a relentless persecution of poor Caleb Williams, who has 
divined his secret. ‘The most obvious moral is that you ought not 
to have half a conscience. If Falkland had been thoroughly 
virtuous, he would not have committed murder; if thoroughly 
vicious, he would not have been tortured to death by remorse. But 
fortunately this childish design of enforcing a political theory did 
not spoil Godwin’s story. The situation is impressive, and, in 
spite of many clumsy details, is impressively represented. The 
spectacle of a man of delicate sense of honour writhing under the 
dread of detection, and opposed by an incarnation of vulgar curiosity, 
moves us to forget the superfluous moral. 

A similar conception has been worked out in two well-known 
modern novels, Paul Ferroll, and Eugene Aram. Godwin 
appears, from a paper described by Mr. Paul, to have thought 
of treating the last subject himself; and possibly suggested it 
to the late Lord Lytton, who was one of his latest youthful 
admirers. The contrast between Eugene Aram and Caleb 
Williams is curious. The later novelist has altogether the 
advantage in the construction of the plot and the attention to 
artistic proprieties. There is a correct love affair interwoven 
with thorough literary skill; the chief figures are dexterously 
balanced ; there is a proper comic man in the background; a senti- 
mental conclusion to a secondary story to contrast with the tragic 
conclusion of the main plot; and except that Aram himself is an 
intolerable stick, and discourses about the True and Beautiful, no 
judicious critic could find fault with the design or execution. 
Godwin has no such mechanical skill, and little of what we should 
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call poetical imagination. His characters do not live, and are not 
dexterously picked out. A love story which is intruded is common- 
place and rather coarse. A rambling account of a den of thieves 
suggests recollections of Gil Blas. It is meant to be politically 
instructive, and is tiresome and irrelevant; and yet the story lays 
hold of us. The main reason is obvious. The author may not have 
mastered the story, but the story has mastered him. He is possessed 
and dominated by his characters. Though he is neither a Fielding 
nor a Scott, he interests us as he would have interested us by 
describing a real set of adventures of similar character. In the 
hands of a more powerful writer, Falkland and his victim might 
have been more alive; but few writers could have communicated to 
us more vividly the strong fascination by which Godwin watches the 
creatures of his fancy. His straightforward sincerity and the genuine 
interest of a moralist in the working out of an ethical problem are 
at the bottom of Godwin’s success, 

St. Leon is an inferior work. Here, too, indeed, there is 
a striking situation, possibly suggested by Godwin’s speculations 
on human immortality. A ruined noble has retired to a 
quiet retreat to enjoy domestic happiness. He hospitably 
receives an old man, persecuted, broken down, and anxious to 
die, who slowly intimates that he is the possessor of the secret 
of immortality and of the philosopher’s stone. St. Leon may 
only have it on condition of revealing it to no one. It has 
been a curse to its proprietor, who has learnt the folly of trying to 
“vary from the kindly ways of man.” St. Leon’s temptation, his 
unwillingness to possess a secret which will separate him from his 
family gradually yielding to the desire of boundless wealth and life, 
is strikingly set forth. Here Godwin has to deal with a problem 
to his taste; and he writes with a power reminding us of Caleb 
Williams. Enough is done to suggest that the story might be 
impressive in other hands. An immortal man is surely a theme for 
a great artist. The Wandering Jew seems to be a legend as 
appropriate for poetical treatment as Faust, though it has not 
een fortunate enough to find a higher sponsor than Eugéne Sue. 
Hawthorne, in his unfinished novel, seems to have been thinking of 
a similar motive; and we may wonder what he would have made 
of the strange psychological problems suggested by a man over- 
whelmed by the too complete fruition of his desires, cut off from 
human sympathy by immunity from human suffering, and at last 
anxious only to resign the gift for which we should all at first sight 
profess to be anxious. But Godwin makes the interest turn almost 
exclusively upon the difficulty felt by St. Leon in accounting for his 
sudden wealth. That is a difficulty which might surely have been 
surmounted by a man of talent with a possible eternity in front of 
him. The story becomes a rather commonplace romance, devoted 
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in great part to an attack upon the Inquisition, and now barely 
readable. 

It is needless to speak of Godwin’s labours as an antiquarian and 
a manufacturer of children’s books. It was not by such work that 
he made a mark on the world. They were written to gain bread, 
not influence. If he expected more from the essays, long afterwards 
published, upon the Christian religion, his calculations were mistaken. 
He said nothing that can now be startling, or that was novel even 
at the time of writing. But his creed deserves a word of notice, 
if only as greatly influencing and probably identical with the creed 
of Shelley. Godwin was called an Atheist, and, in a sense, may 
have deserved the name. We find his nephew, Charles Clairmont, 
lamenting pathetically that ‘the idea of God and a future state is so 
deeply rooted” in him that he fears that he will “never be able to 
get over it.”’' Conscientious perseverance may do much in such 
matters. When, however, another disciple of Godwin boasts of 
having made a convert to Atheism, Godwin rebukes him, and calls 
his “zeal of proselytism” in such a cause unnatural.2 Godwin 
explains that he does not believe in an “ intellectual God, a God made 
after the image of man,” but that he thinks a man wrong who is 
without a sense of religion. From ether passages it seems that Godwin 
was in a state of mind common enough, though not so commonly 
avowed. He distinctly disbelieves in the God of Christianity, and 
regards him as not only a fiction, but an immoral fiction. He does 
not “believe in God” as those words would be understood by a 
Deist, or even by a Pantheist. THis belief, if it is to be called a 
belief, is too vague to be fixed in a formula. It vanishes when 
looked at directly. But he feels deeply the importance of those 
vague emotions of awful reverence which are prompted by a calm 
contemplation of the mysteries and infinities of the surrounding 
universe, and is anxious to preserve without attempting to explain or 
justify them. In later years he seems to have become more tolerant 
to the established order, and less anxious to upset existing beliefs. 
Yet the legacy of essays called by him Christianity Unveiled, after 
the familiar title of Holbach’s essay, was meant as a destructive 
attack upon the popular creed, and it is significant of the change of 
feeling that a man so genuinely convinced of the supreme importance 
of a candid utterance of all opinions, did not think it a duty to 
fire the mine in his lifetime. Mr. Mill tells us in his Autobiography 
that reticence upon such points was considered to be a duty in his 
youth, and the bankrupt bookseller may be excused for not openly 
expressing the scepticism which men of more independent position 
desired to retain in a smouldering condition. 

Lesiiz STEPHEN, 
(1) Life, ii. 187. (2) Ib,, ii. 268, 
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Durrine a recent visit to Salt Lake City I happened to ask one of the 
leading Mormons what works, in addition to the Book of Mormon, 
would give me a fair idea of the religious doctrines professed by the 
Latter-day Saints and of their history, as they themselves desire to 
have it told. The gentleman addressed most kindly offered for 
my acceptance several books, among which were Pamphlets by 
Orson Pratt, one of the twelve Apostles of the Church, the Key to 
the Science of Theology by Parley P. Pratt, and the Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Travels of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints by President George A. Smith. 

So far as religious tenets are concerned, the authority of the works 
mentioned may doubtless be accepted as final. With regard to the 
historical portion of the subject it is different, and here a certain 
allowance must be made for the bias of a religious partisan ; but it is 
not the less interesting to read this brief, but stirring history, as it 
is told by those who played a prominent part in its events. 
Having studied these books, I shall endeavour to give a short 
account of Mormonism, as it is described by the Mormons themselves, 
and as it appears to myself, being personally little predisposed to 
regard it favourably, but convinced that its case has seldom been 
fairly stated to the public. 

A certain practical importance attaches at present to the subject, 
for the future position of Mormonism in the Union is among the 
many difficult political problems now offering themselves for solution 
in the United States of America. It presents indeed, upon a small 
scale, a similar difficulty to that caused by the existence of slavery 
in the Southern States: as to how far it is possible to maintain poli- 
tical federation between communities differing essentially in their 
social institutions. The American Constitution is wonderfully 
elastic, but it has proved impossible to retain slaveholding States 
permanently within its limits. Is its elasticity sufficient to admit 
into the Union a State which would legalise polygamy? Hitherto 
a negative answer has been given by Congress to this question, and 
the claims of Utah Territory to become a State have been urged in 
vain ; but the steady increase of population and wealth is constantly 
strengthening those claims, and they cannot much longer be ignored. 
The fourth unsuccessful attempt to obtain admission as a State of 
the Union was made in 1872, when the population of Utah already 
exceeded that of Nevada and Nebraska combined (at the date of 
their admission), being upwards of 105,000; and a memorial to 
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Congress was adopted, praying for admission into the Union as a 
Sovereign State. The constitution then proposed for the State, 
which was to bear the name of Deseret, was approved by the people 
of the Territory, with only 368 dissentient votes; it provided for 
women’s suffrage, and minority representation. 

The admission of Nevada, Nebraska, and Colorado, all of them 
neighbouring territories with inferior population to Utah, appears 
to justify the assertion of the Mormons that the unpopularity of 
their religion was the sole cause of their exclusion. Had Deseret 
been created a Sovereign State in 1872, the controversy as to 
polygamy might have entered upon a new and critical phase, as the 
State Legislature would doubtless have claimed the right to legalise 
plurality of wives within its own jurisdiction. No such right can be 
claimed by the existing legislature of Utah, whose powers are 
restricted by the provisions of the Act of 1850, to which the Territory 
owes its political existence. All laws of the Territorial legislature 
must have the sanction of the Governor (who is appointed by the 
President of the United States), and are passed subject to the 
approval of Congress. The Judges of the Territorial Supreme Court 
are also appointed by the President, so that the control of the 
Federal authorities is complete over all departments in the Territory, 
and it is natural that the Mormon community should aspire to a 
more independent position. It is questionable, however, whether 
independence would not prove a disadvantage to the Mormons, as 
tending to bring them into direct collision with popular feeling, 
which has always been more or less hostile to them throughout the 
Union, while the Federal authorities have acted a friendly part. 
During seventeen sessions of the Utah Legislative Assembly, the 
power of disapproval has only once been exercised by Congress, and 
then (as might have been expected) in relation to the law of 
marriage. The Washington Government has afforded protection to 
the Mormons against local officers and judges, President Grant, 
in particular, having recently braved considerable unpopularity 
by removing the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah for 
“arbitrary and illegal conduct’ in his dealings with the Latter-day 
Saints. Again, a few years ago the United States officials in Utah 
set at naught the Territorial law under which jurors were selected 
and summoned, rejecting those who professed their belief in Mormon 
doctrines. Where the value at issue exceeds $1,000, an appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and a case tried by a 
packed jury, and given against the municipal officers of Salt Lake 
City, was accordingly appealed. The unanimous decision of the 
Supreme Court at Washington was, that the jury had not been 
legally impanelled, and the judgment of the Utah court was reversed. 
Great rejoicing was caused at Salt Lake City by this decision in the 
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Engelbrecht case, as proving that the inhabitants of territories had 
rights in common with their countrymen, and that there was justice 
in the United States even for the professors of a very unpopular 
religion. 

It may appear strange that in the freest of lands, and in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, a legal doubt should have existed as 
to whether civil disabilities were attached to any form of religious 
opinion ; but it must be remembered that the evidence of an atheist 
was very recently rejected in English courts of justice, and the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina expelled last year a member, because he 
conscientiously declared his disbelief in the existence of a God. The 
fact is that, even in Protestant countries, complete religious toleration 
is limited to certain recognised persuasions, so that feeble and unpopu- 
lar sects have still to unite in claiming for themselves the same liberty 
of conscience which has been conceded to all numerous and powerful 
dissenting bodies. Science now demands from theology absolute and 
unconditional freedom, and the day can hardly be far distant when 
theological heterodoxy will cease to involve any civil penalties in a 
free country. At present the Mormon refugees of the Rocky 
Mountains demand only that amount of civil and religious liberty 
which the Constitution professes to guarantee to every American 
citizen, and which the Pilgrim Fathers found for themselves “on the 
wild New England shore.’ They complain that their enemies 
have told their story, that their own statements have been ignored, 
and that no credit has been given to them for an honest attempt, in 
these latter days, to put in practice the doctrines of the early Christian 
Church. Even their enemies will hardly deny that they displayed 
faith, courage, and endurance, when they resolved, after being 
expelled from one settlement after another, to plunge into the 
unknown wilderness, and to found a new Zion beyond the existing 
limits of the United States. These qualities have triumphed over 
great physical difficulties, and a stranger is astonished at the pros- 
perity which Mormon industry has produced. <A carefully organised 
system of irrigation has converted a barren desert into a productive 
garden, and has had the remarkable effect of raising the permanent 
level of the lake ten feet higher than it was in 1850. Every require- 
ment of the religious community is abundantly supplied by contribu- 
tions, assessed and collected upon voluntary principles. Besides the 
immense new tabernacle, a temple is now in course of construction, 
almost Egyptian in its massive grandeur, towards which all the faith- 
ful contribute, those who cannot afford money giving their labour. 
The Indians in Utah have been conciliated by the humane policy of 
feeding, clothing, and teaching, instead of fighting them. The old 
accusations of violence and cruelty towards Gentile emigrants, or 
Mormon deserters, if not altogether disproved, have at least been 


* 
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lived down in recent times, and the existence of a military camp near 
Salt Lake City is now, probably, more unnecessary than it would be 
at any other town west of the Rocky Mountains. In order to appre- 
ciate the tranquillity, sobriety, and steady industry of Deseret (as 
the Mormons prefer to name their country), it may be contrasted 
with Nevada, an adjoining State almost identical with Deseret as to 
soil, climate, and mineral products. The so-called Silver State 
stands now pre-eminent in the Union for its turbulent manners, for 
the number of its liquor-shops, and as being the only State which 
legalises public gambling. Of course Nevada is merely passing 
through a certain rude stage of her existence, just as California has 
done before her, and she, too, will one day set her house in order ; 
the remarkable point is that Utah should, alone among the young 
communities of the far west, have altogether escaped such a condition 
of things. To many persons this will appear to be sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the Mormons both preach and practise 
habits of extreme temperance, almost amounting to total abstinence: 
from every sort of stimulant. 

Considerable hostility undoubtedly exists between the Mormons 
and some of their Gentile fellow-residents; this is greatly due to 
the bitter attacks of certain local newspapers upon the Latter-day 
Saints, and upon those who show them any favour. When I was in 
Salt Lake City the Governor of Utah Territory was very severely 
assailed for his alleged partiality towards the Mormons, and a grim 
hope was at the same time expressed that Mr. Brigham Young 
might shortly take the place merited by him “at the only fireside, 
which we know of, large enough to accommodate him and the whole 
of his family.” That such expressions are publicly used in speaking 
of a man whom the great bulk of the community regard as an 
inspired prophet, is a sufficient proof that no terrorism is now exer- 
cised against dissenters from the dominant church of Utah. To a 
stranger like myself, desirous of understanding as far as possible the 
tenets of their faith, a frank and friendly reception was accorded by 
such of the Mormon leaders as I had an opportunity of visiting. 
Every explanation asked for was at once afforded, but Ido not feel 
justified in mentioning names, or in repeating any private conversa- 
tion, although it was probably not intended to be confidential. A 
passing stranger can only see the external surface of society, and in 
this respect there is nothing very remarkable in Salt Lake City. The 
parlour of a flourishing Mormon householder does not differ much 
in appearance from that of an Englishman, who happens to have a 
numerous family, with a large proportion of sisters or daughters. 
A new and somewhat startling sensation is, however, experienced 
during the ceremony of introduction on first hearing the words: 
“Now, Sir, let me introduce you to another of my wives.” The 
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strangeness of these words mainly consists in the very fact that they 
are uttered, not by a dark-skinned barbarian, but bya gentleman 
answering to the description of the English soldiers given by Le Con- 
scrit de 1813: “blancs, bien rasés, comme de bons bourgeois,’—and 
in a room with all the familiar surroundings of civilised domestic life. 
The public worship of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, as the Mormons invariably designate their own sect, is con- 
ducted with great simplicity, very much as it is in an English 
dissenting chapel, and the preponderance of ladies is by no means 
greater than that to which we are accustomed in places of worship 
generally. The only marked peculiarity is the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper in water instead of wine, and of this sacrament it 
appears to be customary for all the faithful present to partake, old 
and young alike. The hymns are sung by a mixed choir of young 
men and women, and addresses are delivered by eminent Mormon 
elders. When I was present the speakers were Mr. Daniel H. Wells, 
‘mayor of Salt Lake City, and Mr. Cannon, brother of the delegate 
from Utah Territory to Congress. All religious argument was based 
upon the authority of the Bible, to which the Mormon revelations 
claim to be additional, but in no sense contrary. Various Mormon 
doctrines were touched upon, and special allusions were made to the 
persecutions undergone by the Saints in past times, and to those 
which appeared to menace them in the future. Although not yet 
half a century old, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
has passed through a baptism of fire, and living men can speak with 
mingled pride and sorrow of personal friends who died as martyrs 
to their religious faith. Thirty years ago Nauvoo in Illinois was a 
Mormon settlement, almost equal in population and prosperity to 
Salt Lake City at the present day; those who witnessed its total 
destruction can hardly be considered idle alarmists, when they allude 
to the possibility of trials yet to come. The tone of the speakers 
was thoroughly practical, exhorting to industry and sobriety, to 
abstention from all stimulants, including tobacco, coffee, and tea, 
and to the cultivation of all the useful arts, ‘“‘even those of war, 
if necessary to the safety of our community.” These exhortations 
were mainly addressed to the juniors present, a saving clause being 
inserted for those seniors who had borne the burden and heat of the 
evil days, and who, having now established this mountain refuge for 
the Saints, might require to “solace decaying nature” with an 
occasional narcotic. The addresses breathed a tolerant and rational 
spirit, the doctrines inculcated were simply those of a charitable form 
of Christianity, and there was no mention of that peculiar domestic 
institution which sums up in the minds of so many all notions con- 
nected with Mormonism. 

After all it is upon “plural marriages” that the interest as well 
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as the hostility of the outer world has always been concentrated ; a 
Mormon is simply regarded as a man with a number of wives, and 
beyond this most people know little, and care less, as to the doctrines 
or customs of the Latter-day Saints. Were it not for their polygamy, 
it seems probable that the Mormons might now enjoy the same 
perfect toleration which is extended in America to other forms of 
religious eccentricity, and that Deseret would long ere this have 
taken her place among the States of the Union. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that polygamy is a comparatively recent 
innovation, condemned by the Book of Mormon in the strongest 
possible terms :— 

‘*The word of God burthens me because of your grossercrimes. For behold, 
thus saith the Lord, this people (the Nephites) begin to wax in iniquity; they 
understand not the scriptures; for they seek to excuse themselves because of 
the things which were written concerning David and Solomon his son. Behold, 
David and Solomon truly had many wives and concubines, which thing was 
abominable before me, saith the Lord; wherefore, thus saith the Lord, I have 
led this people forth out of the land of Jerusalem, by the power of mine arm, 
that I might raise up unto me a righteous branch from the fruit of the loins of 
Joseph. Wherefore I, the Lord God, will not suffer that this people shall do 
like unto them of old. Wherefore, my brethren, hear me, and hearken to the 
word of the Lord ; for there shall not any man among you have save it be one 
wife, and concubines he shall have none; for I, the Lord God, delighteth (sic) 
in the chastity of women.” 

These are the words of ‘ Jacob, the brother of Nephi,” and words 
could hardly be more distinct or emphatic; but theologians can 
generally manage to explain away inconvenient texts and hard 
sayings, while in this case it may be held by the Saints that the 
above injunctions were repealed by the subsequent Revelation on 
Celestial Marriage. This tardy revelation, vouchsafed to Joseph 
Smith shortly before the close of his career, is the sole warrant for 
plurality of wives—a practice which is general among the Mormon 
leaders, but not throughout the community at large. With them, 
as with Mahometans or Hindoos, polygamy is doubtless very much 
a question of expense, and I was informed on good authority that 
probably about one in four of the Saints is the husband of more than 
one wife. The majority, therefore, adheres in practice to the 
“Doctrine and Covenants,” which book is a recognised authority 
upon articles of Mormon faith, and declares “that one man should 
have one wife, and one woman but one husband, except in case of 
death, when either is at liberty to marry again.” The number of 
wives ascribed to eminent individuals is usually exaggerated, sixteen 
being the largest number admittedly married to one man, and six 
constituting the household of a wealthy and influential elder. 

The Mormons compare themselves to the Jews, as well as to the 
early Christians; they have been a persecuted people, driven forth 
to wander through trackless deserts, and are now living apart from 
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their neighbours in a theocratic commonwealth of their own. Theif 
precedents on behalf of polygamy are mainly drawn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures; but they also assert that they have in their favour the 
example of the primitive Christian Church. Without going into 
their arguments, it may be at once conceded that polygamy was 
sanctioned by the ancient Hebrew law ; but it is not the less out of 
date in the new world of America, and is a standing peril to the 
Church of Latter-day Saints. By an act of the Utah Legisla- 
ture the right of suffrage has been conferred on “all American 
women, native or naturalised,’ and it hardly seems possible that 
polygamy can long survive such legislation. At present the exten- 
sion of the franchise among persons, few of whom are “native” 
Americans, and many of whom are very imperfectly educated, 
probably strengthens the hands of the Mormon leaders by swamping 
entirely the Gentile element. But such an effect is not likely to 
be permanent, for the rising generation will be educated; in 1871, 
just after the passing of the act above referred to, sixty per cent. 
of the girls between four and sixteen years of age were enrolled as 
scholars throughout Utah Territory, being slightly in excess of the 
percentage among boys of the same age. Equality between the 
sexes in education and in electoral privileges must tend to bring 
about social and religious equality also, and the example of their 
independent sisters in Wyoming Territory, where women enjoy 
complete civil rights, will not be thrown away upon the ladies of 
Salt Lake City. The tone of public feeling throughout the neigh- 
bouring states and territories is more favourable towards “ woman’s 
rights ” than it is in any other part of the world; and even if this 
be partly due to a reaction produced by Mormonism, it cannot fail 
in time to influence the female electors of Utah. Thus it is possible 
that a peaceable solution of the difficulty may be found, and 
polygamy may be abolished, not by external force, but by consti- 
tutional action within the Mormon community itself. 

Meanwhile, this church of the nineteenth century possesses 
amazing vitality, and seems to carry us back to a bygone era of 
belief, exhibiting as it does the phenomenon of a religious sect 
heartily convinced of its future mission and claiming the present for 
its own. While other churches look to the past for all that is best 
and truest in religion, the Latter-day Saints regard the present also 
as a period of miracle and revelation. They expect, in the imme- 
diate future, the conversion of all who inhabit their vast continent 
with as serene a confidence as that with which the early Christians 
seem to have anticipated the evangelisation of the Roman Empire. 
It may be said of them that in theology they maintain the modern 
doctrine of continuity, rather than ancient theories of convulsion 
and catastrophe. Accepting, in a literal sense, the Jewish and 
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Christian Scriptures, they apparently entertain no fear lest scientific 
research should undermine their faith, as they look for a continuous 
course of revelation, which shall harmonise theology with the 
general advance in human knowledge. 

The title of Parley P. Pratt’s recent work, Key to the Science 
of Theology, 1874, may seem almost to involve a contradiction in 
terms; but it indicates the desire of a distinguished Mormon theo- 
logian to keep abreast, if possible, of the scientific spirit of the age. 
Whether the attempt to do this may have proved successful or not, his 
policy is surely wiser than that which has frequently placed science 
and theology in opposition so direct, that every conquest of know- 
ledge over ignorance has appeared to be also a victory over religion. 
Indeed, Mr. Parley Pratt is entitled to a welcome from the lovers of 
free thought, considering how rarely theologians seek to identify 
the progress of their own tenets with that of humanity in every 
department of science and art, and how seldom it is that they do not 


‘** Grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light.” 


To quote his own words :— 


‘The creeds of the Fathers seem to have been cast in the mould of other 
ages, to be adapted to a more narrow sphere of intellectual development, and to 
be composed of material too much resembling cast-iron ; or, at least not suffi- 
ciently elastic to expand with the expansion of mind, to grow with the growth, 
and advance with the progressive principles of the age. For these reasons, 
perhaps more than any other, the master spirits of the age are breaking loose 
from the old moorings, and withdrawing from established and venerated 
systems.” 


Holding these views, Mr. Parley Pratt has aimed at embodying, in 
his introductory key, a general view of what he calls the Science of 
Theology, ‘in a concise and somewhat original manner and style, as 
gathered from revelation, history, prophecy, reason, and analogy.” 
The revelation and prophecy referred to and founded upon are: 
partly those accepted by all orthodox Christians, partly those of 
recent date (such as the Book of Mormon and the Doctrine and 
Covenants) peculiar to the followers of Joseph Smith. It is hard 
to reconcile polygamy with “ the progressive principles of the age,” 
and with modern ideas as to the social position and dignity of woman ; 
but Mr. Parley Pratt is not without a scientific plea on behalf of his 
theological dogma. He maintains that— 


‘The principal object contemplated by this law is the multiplication of the 
children of good and worthy fathers, who will teach them the truth, and this is 
far preferable to sending them into the world in the lineage of an unworthy or 
ignorant parentage.”—‘‘ A wise legislation, or the law of God, would punish 
with just severity the crimes of adultery or fornication, and would not suffer 
the idiot, the confirmed, irreclaimable drunkard, the man of hereditary disease, 
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or of vicious habits, to possess or retain a wife; while at the same time it would 
provide for a good and capable man to honorably receive and entertain more 
wives than one.”—‘‘ The restoration of pure laws and practices has already 
commenced to improve or regenerate a race. A holy and temperate life; pure 
morals and manners ; faith, hope, charity ; cheerfulness, gentleness, integrity ; 
intellectual development, pure truth, and knowledge will produce a race more 
beautiful in form and features, stronger and more vigorous in constitution, 
happier in temperament and disposition, more intellectual, less vicious, and 
better prepared for long life and good days in their mortal sojourn. Each 
generation governed by the same laws will still improve.” 

This sounds plausible enough in theory, and perhaps the result of 
polygamy as practised in Utah is, that a large proportion of offspring 
is born to the most energetic, intelligent, and industrious citizens. 
In an age when there is reason to fear an increasing tendency to 
“ non-survival of the fittest,” such a result may be admitted as tend- 
ing to counterbalance some of the disadvantages attending plurality 
of wives. 

The highest types of domestic animals have been developed under 
a system of breeding and selection, very similar to that which is 
advocated in the above quotations, and the burden of proof seems to 
rest upon those who maintain that a high type of humanity cannot 
be developed after a similar fashion. Should the Mormons succeed 
in carrying out practically, for a few generations, any such ideas as 
are above alleged to be the main objects contemplated in their law 
of polygamy, they would have fair grounds for the belief that they 
are destined to inherit the whole earth. 

A race of human beings developed (if such a thing were feasible) 
by strictly scientific selection and culture could not fail to gain the 
upper hand in the general struggle for dominion, but it remains to 
be seen whether any success in this direction will attend the system 
of the Mormons. 

‘*Our physical organisation, health, vigour, strength of body, intellectual 
faculties, inclinations, &c., are influenced yery much by parentage. Hereditary 
disease, idiocy, weakness of mind, or of constitution, deformity, tendency to 


violent and ungovernable passions, vicious appetites and desires, are engendered 
by parents; and are bequeathed as a heritage from generation to generation.” 


These are the words of a leading apologist of polygamy, who founds 
an argument in his own favour upon this truth, now generally 
admitted, but almost as generally ignored. It is impossible here to 
discuss so wide and so difficult a question, and I must limit myself 
to these few brief quotations from the Key to the Science of Theo- 
logy, leaving the reader to judge of their worth. 

The series of pamphlets by Orson Pratt contains discussions on a 
great variety of questions connected with Mormonism. In particular 
the “ Divine Authenticity of the Book of Mormon” is considered at 
great length, as well as the question: “Was Joseph Smith sent of 
God ?” 
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Mr. Orson Pratt endeavours to show, in the first place, that to 
expect more revelation is not wnscriptural; secondly, that it is not 
unreasonable ; and thirdly, that it is indispensably necessary. He then 
goes on to compare the evidences of the Book of Mormon and of the 
Bible, alleging that both alike have been confirmed by miracles, and 
that the prophecies of the Bible, especially those of Isaiah, have been 
fulfilled in the Book of Mormon and in the history of Mormonism. 
Throughout his elaborate arguments he assumes the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Bible, an assumption which he is of course entitled 
to make in arguing with orthodox Christians. His position is: The 
truth of the Bible rests upon sufficient evidence, and this evidence is 
in every way weaker than that which can be adduced for the Book 
of Mormon—therefore, d fortiori, the Book of Mormon is true. 
Whatever may be the flaw in this syllogism, those whom Archdeacon 
Paley satisfies cannot fail to have some trouble in disposing of Mr. 
Orson Pratt. Towards other Christian sects, whose creeds “ are an 
abomination unto the Lord,’’ the Mormon apostle displays but little 
brotherly feeling. Upon Papist and Protestant alike he pours out 
the vial of his wrath and contempt in language almost too forcible 
for quotation, but he seeks to base every reproach directed against 
them upon texts from the orthodox Scriptures. The pamphlet, 
entitled: “The Bible and tradition, without further revelation, an 
insufficient guide,” is, in fact, a powerful onslaught upon modern 
Christendom, perhaps as damaging as any that a professed unbeliever 
could have made, although in this case the assailant accepts with 
reverence the Christian Scriptures, seeking to found thereon a revela- 
tion newer and more complete. 

It is somewhat disappointing, if the Book of Mormon is to be 
accepted as the new revelation, to find it so very inferior, alike in 
matter and in style, to its great predecessors. Nearly equal in bulk 
to the Old Testament, it lacks altogether the poetic grandeur and the 
graphic force of the Hebrew Scriptures, although the biblical phrase- 
ology has been laboriously imitated throughout. It is styled: ‘‘ An 
Account written by the Hand of Mormon upon Plates taken from 
the Plates of Nephi. Translated by Joseph Smith, Jun.” 


‘‘ Wherefore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi, and 
also of the Lamanites; written to the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the 
House of Israel ; and also to Jew and Gentile: written by way of command- 
ment, and also by the spirit of prophecy and of revelation. Written and sealed 
up, and hid up unto the Lord, that they might not be destroyed ; to come forth 
by the gift and power of God unto the interpretation thereof: sealed by the 
hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth in due time by the 
hand of Gentile ; the interpretation thereof by the gift of God.” 

‘‘ An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether also; which is a record of 
the people of Jared ; who were scattered at the time the Lord confounded the 
language of the people when they were building a tower to get to Heaven; 
which is to show unto the remnant of the House of Israel what great things the 
Lord hath done for their fathers; and that they may know the covenants of the 
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Lord, that they are not cast off for ever; and also to the convincing of the Jew 
and Gentile, that JESUS is the oHRIST, the ETERNAL GOD, manifesting himself 
unto all nations. And now if there are faults, they are the mistakes of men; 
wherefore condemn not the things of God, that ye may be found spotless at the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 


The sacred volume is divided into thirteen books, bearing the 
names of various prophets, one of whom is Mormon. The last book 
is that of Moroni, who says :— 


‘¢ Behold I, Moroni, do finish the record of my Father, Mormon. Behold, I 
have but few things to write, which things I have been commanded by my 
Father. And now it came to pass that after the great and tremendous battle 
at Cumorah, behold, the Nephites who had escaped into the country southward, 
were hunted by the Lamanites, until they were all destroyed; and my father 
also was killed by them, and I, even remain alone to write the sad tale of the 
destruction of my people. But behold, they are gone, and I fulfil the com- 
mandment of my father. And whether they will slay me, I know not; there- 
fore I will write and hide up the records in the earth, and whither I go it 
mattereth not. Behold my Father hath made this record, and he hath written 
the intent thereof. And behold, I would write it also, if I had room upon the 
plates; but I have not; and ore I have none, for I am alone; my father hath 
been slain in battle, and all my kinsfolks, and I have not friends, nor whither 
to go; and how long the Lord will suffer that I may live, I know not. Behold, 
four hundred years haye passed away since the coming of our Lord and 
Saviour.” 

‘* And now behold, we have written this record according to our knowledge 
in the characters, which are called among us the reformed Egyptian, being 
handed down and altered by us, according to our manner of speech. And if 
our plates had been sufficiently large, we should have written in Hebrew; but 
the Hebrew hath been altered by us also; and if we could have written in 
Hebrew, behold, ye would have had no imperfection in our record. But the 
Lord knoweth the things which we have written, and also that none other 
people knoweth our language, therefore he hath prepared means for the inter- 
pretation thereof. And these things are written, that we may rid our garments 
of the blood of our brethren who have dwindled in unbelief. And behold, 
these things which we have desired concerning our brethren, yea, even their 
restoration to the knowledge of Christ, is according to the prayers of all the 
saints who have dwelt in the land. And may the Lord Jesus Christ grant that 
their prayers may be answered according to their faith; and may God the 
Father remember the covenant which he hath made with the house of Israel ; 
and may he bless them for ever, through faith on the name of Jesus Christ. 


Amen.” 

The record in question professes to contain a history of the 
American continent from the date of its first colonisation by Jared 
and his brother at the time of the dispersion from Babel down to 
the year a.p. 420, when Moroni, the last of the Nephite prophets, 
buried his plates in the hill of Cumorah. This account of pre-historic 
America is but a tedious composition, full of battles and slaughter, 
full of proper names, of reiterations, and of unnecessary phrases. 
We are told how the Jaredites, emigrants from the valley of Nimrod, 
who “ did carry with them Deseret, which by interpretation is a 
honey-bee,” attained to great civilisation and prosperity in North 
America, and were utterly destroyed by internecine warfare about 
the year 600 B.c. They were succeeded by a “ remnant of the house 
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of Joseph,” brought from Jerusalem in the reign of Zedekiah to 
inherit the land. These appear to have crossed the Pacific Ocean, 
landing on the west coast of South America, whence they eventually 
overspread that continent. They separated before long into two 
distinct nations, known as Nephites and Lamanites, the former 
migrating from the persecutions of the latter, and sailing “ forth 
into the west sea by the narrow neck which led into the land north- 
ward.” Through the personal ministry of Jesus Christ, who visited 
them shortly after his ascension, the Nephites were converted from 
the Mosaic to the Christian faith, which was in time accepted by the 
Lamanites also; and for two hundred years they prospered and 
multiplied, and there was no contention in the land, all things being 
common among them. This golden age was succeeded by a period 
of apostasy ; ‘“‘ and from that time forth they did have their goods 
and their substance no more common among them, and they began 
to be divided into classes, and they began to build up churches unto 
themselves, to get gain, and began to deny the true church of 
Christ.” A terrible war broke out between the Nephites, now 
settled in North America (known as the land Desolation), and the 
Lamanites, who invaded them from the land Bountiful, lying south- 
ward of the Isthmus of Darien. This war ended in the annihilation 
of the Nephites, ‘an exceeding fair and delightsome people,” while 
a degraded remnant of the Lamanites still survive, after fifteen 
centuries of rapine and discord, under the name of American 
Indians. ‘“ Now the heads of the Lamanites were shorn; and they 
were naked, save it were skin, which was girded about their loins ; 
and the skins of the Lamanites were dark, according to the mark 
which was set upon their fathers, which was a curse upon them 
because of their transgression.”’ Thus the term Gentile is properly 
used to denote the white man, as distinguished from the copper- 
coloured house of Israel, and the Mormons themselves are expressly 
described as the “ Gentile Saints.” For the remnant of Joseph a 
glorious future is prophesied. They, the despised redskins, shall 
have the land for their inheritance, and it shall be “a land of liberty 
unto the Gentiles, and there shall be no kings upon the land.” They 
are to be the chief agents in building the New Jerusalem, and will 
be converted and redeemed before their brethren of Judah. 

The story of the plates, from which the sacred book is said to 
have been translated, first into English, and subsequently into nearly 
all the European languages, is of some interest from an archieo- 
logical point of view, and may be told in a few words. They are 
described as having been found by Joseph Smith in a cyst composed 
of six stones, smooth on the inner surfaces, and firmly cemented 
together. This stone box was buried in the side of a hill near 
Palmyra, in the state of New York. The plates had the appearance 
of gold, were six by eight inches in width and length, each plate 
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being nearly as thick as common tin. They were filled on both 
sides with small characters beautifully engraved, and were fastened 
at one edge with three rings running through the whole: thus 
bound together they formed a volume about six inches in thickness, 
a part of which was sealed. Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made by the enemies of Joseph Smith to obtain possession of these 
plates, and they finally disappeared, having been examined and 
described by eleven persons, whose testimony, signed with their 
names, is added to the Book of Mormon. 

. The evidence of these persons would have been more conclusive 
had not all of them been believers in the new prophet ; moreover the 
diappearance of the plates is not quite satisfactorily explained by the 
statement that they were restored to the charge of the angel under 
whose guidance they were discovered. Still the actual existence, as 
well as the genuine antiquity, of plates such as Joseph Smith is said 
to have brought to light in 1827, seems to have been sufficiently 
verified elsewhere. 

In 1843, near Kinderhook, Illinois, in excavating a large mound 
six brass plates were discovered, of a bell shape, four inches in 
length, and covered with ancient characters. They were fastened 
together with two iron wires, almost entirely corroded, and were 
found, along with charcoal, ashes, and human bones, more than 
twelve feet below the surface of a mound of the sugar-loaf form 
common in the Mississippi Valley. Large trees growing upon these 
artificial mounds attest their great antiquity, and doubtless they 
contain much that will reward future investigation. No key has 
yet been discovered for the interpretation of the engravings upon 
these brass plates, or of the strange glyphs upon the ruins of 
Otolum in Mexico; but when an amount of talent, learning, and 
labour, equal to that bestowed upon Egyptian hieroglyphics or 
Assyrian cuneiform characters, has been devoted to American 
antiquities, we may hope to learn something of those mysterious 
races whose history the Book of Mormon professes to tell. 

But if we admit that the plates themselves may have been genuine, 
our faith in the founder of Mormonism, as a sincere religious enthu- 
siast, is staggered by his mode of interpreting their contents. He 
tells us that he found along with the records an instrument, called 
by him the Urim and Thummim, and described as consisting of 
‘‘two transparent stones set in the rim of a bow.” Through the 
medium of this instrument, he says that he translated the unsealed 
portion of these scanty records, the result being a bulky volume in 
English, but he does not explain whether he used it as a magnifier, 
nor how it proved to be a Rosetta stone for his hieroglyphics, merely 
asserting that it was “ by the gift and power of God.” That Joseph 
Smith believed in his own mission his character and career alike 
appear to indicate, and the many ecstatic visions which he describes 
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were probably real enough to him, but the compilation of the Book 
of Mormon was an act involving much time and labour, and cannot be 
accounted for by ecstasy. 

In these days of La Salette and Paray le Monial it is, perhaps, too 
much to say that a miracle, in order to find acceptance among edu- 
cated persons, must be relegated to a remote age and country, and 
must be invested with a certain amount of external dignity. It is, 
however, a severe test of faith to be called upon to accept miracles 
and revelations from a prophet well known to men yet living as “Joe 
Smith,” and referred to as “ Mr. §.”’ in the writings of so eminent a 
disciple as Mr. Orson Pratt. A most remakable man Mr. S. un- 
doubtedly was, capable of inspiring alike inestinguibil odio, ed 
indomato amor. The bitter hostility of his opponents was more 
than equalled by the devoted zeal of his converts, and although 
murdered by mob violence at the early age of thirty-eight, he had 
already so well accomplished his work, that the new creed, instead of 
dying with him, continued to spread with increasing rapidity, and 
‘was preached by his apostles and elders in every quarter of the globe. 
He was a New Englander, born a.p. 1805 in the State of Vermont, 
and began to have visions when he was about fourteen years of age. 
In 1830 the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was first 
organised at Fayette in the State of New York, and its head- 
quarters were moved gradually westward, until a considerable settle- 
ment was formed in Jackson County, Missouri. Here it was expected 
that the New Jerusalem would be built, but an organised system of 
persecution drove the Saints out of the State of Missouri, and in 
1839 they took refuge in Illinois, where they built the city of 
Nauvoo in Hancock County, on the banks of the Mississippi, and 
enjoyed a short respite from persecution. But in 1844 popular 
hostility broke out with increased violence, and Joseph Smith (who 
had been frequently brought before judicial tribunals, and invariably 
acquitted) proceeded with his brother Hyrum to Carthage, where 
they surrendered themselves prisoners on a charge of treason, the 
Governor of Illinois having promised them protection and a fair 
trial. On the 27th of June, 1844, a large body of men, with their 
faces blackened, surrounded the prison, and murdered the two 
brothers Smith. Several of these men were indicted for murder, 
and were tried about a year later, but they were acquitted. The 
persecution of the Mormons did not slacken after the death of 
their prophet, and in September, 1845, an armed mob commenced 
burning houses in Hancock County, while the authorities declared 
that the State was unable to protect the Mormons, and they 
must therefore go. Preparations were made by Brigham Young, 
President of the Twelve Apostles, and the other leaders of the church 
to explore the Rocky Mountains in accordance with an expressed 
intention of the deceased prophet, and in February, 1846, the exodus 
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of the Mormons commenced. It was not, however, rapid enough to 
satisfy their enemies, and in September the city of Nauvoo was burnt 
by an armed mob, after several days’ siege, and the remnant of the 
Mormons was driven across the Mississippi into Iowa. In the spring 
of 1847 Brigham Young, with a party of pioneers, started from his 
winter quarters on the Missouri in search of a place of settlement. 
On the 24th of July he reached the Great Salt Lake Valley, after a 
laborious march of more than one thousand miles through an un- 
explored country. After erecting a fort, and hoisting the stars and 
stripes upon what was then Mexican territory, President Young 
hastened back to the banks of the Missouri, and in the fall of 1848 
he arrived once more in Salt Lake Valley with eight hundred 
waggons, and the main body of the Mormons. The severest hard- 
ships were undergone by these people, not only during their march, 
but during the first two years after settling in this barren valley, 
four thousand three hundred feet above the sea, but strict dis- 
cipline was enforced in the camp, and a careful system of rationing 
was maintained, until an abundant harvest at last put an end to the 
necessity. In 1850 the Territorial Government of Utah was organised 
by Act of Congress, and Brigham Young was appointed Governor by 
the President of the United States. From that time forward the 
new colony has continued to prosper and progress with almost un- 
exampled rapidity, in spite of great disadvantages as to soil, climate, 
and situation. 

There are few countries on the face of the globe, where the Latter- 
day Saints have not attempted to preach their gospel, but as a rule 
their preaching has not been tolerated. The records of their mission- 
ary efforts make it obvious enough why they obtain so large a 
proportion of their converts from Great Britain and Denmark, while 
so few come from the Roman Catholic countries of Europe ; except in 
Scandinavia and the British Empire, the foreign missions of the 
Mormons have failed through the opposition of the powers that be, 
who have not only prohibited the missionaries from preaching, but in 
many cases have expelled them from the country. Even in Norway, 
so bitterly hostile were the ecclesiastics as to decide that the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is not a Christian sect, in order 
to deprive it of the protection guaranteed by Norwegian law to all 
Christian dissenters. Three paragraphs from the Mormon creed, as 
stated by Joseph Smith himself, will show the injustice of such a 
decision :— 


‘* We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and in His Son, Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. We believe that through the atonement of Christ all 
mankind may be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 
We believe that these ordinances are: First, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
second, Repentance; third, Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins; 
fourth, Laying on of hands for the Gift of the Holy Ghost.” 
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It is supposed that a larger percentage of the Danes than of any 
other nation has hitherto embraced Mormonism, and a Danish news- 
paper is regularly published at Salt Lake City. Since the separation 
of Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, the recruiting-ground of the 
Mormons has been reduced, as their preaching has been rigidly 
suppressed in those duchies. Of late years the immigration into 
Utah from the European missions has varied from one to four 
thousand persons annually. The most active attempts at propa- 
gandism appear to have been made about the years 1852—53, but 
in this country a Mormon mission was founded as early as 1837, 
six years before the Revelation on Celestial Marriage had given its 
peculiar character to Mormonism. 

It was not until 1843, thirteen years subsequent to the publication 
of the Book of Mormon, and to the first organisation of the Church 
of Latter-day Saints, that Joseph Smith proclaimed this new and 
startling revelation. The style of the document resembles that of 
the Book of Mormon, but it reveals “‘a new and an everlasting 
covenant,” distinctly at variance with the teachings of that book 
already quoted, and justifies the patriarchs, and David and Solomon, 
“as touching the principle and doctrine of their having many wives.” 
It is addressed to “my servant Joseph,” and confers upon him “the 
keys and power of the priesthood :—And_ verily, verily I say unto 
you, that whatsoever you seal on earth, shall be sealed in heaven.” 
Upon “ mine handmaid, Emma Smith, your wife,” on the other hand, 
obedience and submission are inculcated in the strongest terms. She 
is required to “receive all those that have been given unto my servant 
Joseph—And I command mine handmaid, Emma Smith, to abide and 
cleave unto my servant Joseph, and to none else. But if she will not 
abide this commandment she shall be destroyed, saith the Lord.” 
The revelation contains twenty-five short paragraphs only; it is 
somewhat apologetic in general tone, and is full of scriptural quota- 
tions and precedents. A considerate stipulation is made for the 
consent of the first bride, when another is to be espoused: “ As 
pertaining to the law of the priesthood :—If any man espouse a 
virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first give her consent ; 
and if he espouse the second, and they are virgins, and have vowed 
to no other man, then is he justified.” A marriage contracted under 
the new covenant, and sealed by the appointed authority is valid to 
all eternity, whereas in the case of ordinary married persons death 
terminates the contract, and for them in heaven there will be neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. 

Such are the terms of Joseph Smith’s revelation of Celestial 
Marriage, which reminds one of the convenient doctrines from time 
to time revealed to Mahomet upon analogous subjects. One more 
revelation and prophecy remains to be noticed; it is said to have 
appeared in the “Pearl of Great Price,” published at Liverpool in 
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1851, and to have been “ given by the prophet, seer and revelator, 
Joseph Smith,” on Christmas-day, 1832. The date of publication is 
the point requiring verification, and a genuine copy of the pamphlet 
above-named would be invaluable, as the language of the alleged 
prophecy has no prophetic ambiguity, and the fulfilment has been 
complete. In a few terse words are described the rebellion of 
South Carolina, and the consequent civil war, the appeal of the 
Southern States to Great Britain for aid, the arming of the slaves 
against their masters, and the outbreak of hostilities with the 
Indians. If there is any accuracy in the dates as stated, Joseph 
Smith must have been a man of rare political sagacity and foresight. 

At the present day most of our religious creeds and systems re- 
semble the great ecclesiastical edifices of the middle ages; relics of 
days, when faith was stronger and zeal was warmer. These magnifi- 
cent relics may indeed be renovated by modern hands, and upon a 
humble scale they can be reproduced, but the power of originating 
such buildings has passed away, and ecclesiastical architecture is no 
longer a living art. So is it with the chief accepted systems of 
religion ; they have come down to us in their existing form from 
periods with which we have nothing else in common, they are not 
in harmony with the tone of modern life and thought, and could not 
have been established in modern times. Nevertheless they stand 
firmly on their ancient foundations, and will long continue to stand, 
more or less altered and repaired in accordance with modern exi- 
gencies. 

But the Mormon church is an exception; it has been founded in 
these latter days, and may be said to have introduced a new order of 
ecclesiastical architecture, although ancient materials have been 
largely employed. Hence the doctrines and history of this Church 
appear to deserve careful study, for it presents to us a living example 
of what its mightier predecessors must have been in their early 
career. The extinct dinornis may be studied in the existing apteryx, 
and thus (borrowing a fresh metaphor) among the fossils of the past 
we seem to find one recent specimen, still full of organic life, illus- 
trating the laws of growth, the habits, and the constitution of those 
species whose dry bones aloneremain tous now. Theliving apteryx 
seems to be doomed ere long to become like its fossil congeners; if 
so, the time for study and observation is short. 

Even those who have least sympathy with the peculiar doctrines 
of the Mormons may be willing to enter a protest in their favour, 
when the issue really lies between religious liberty and persecution. 
They are the only Christian sect that has suffered in our own days 
severe persecution at the hands of professing Christians, and their 
cause on that account demands especial sympathy from all who 
advocate absolute religious toleration. Davin WEDDERBURN. 
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Tue past history of Architecture—under which term is here included 
all building in which any degree of esthetic expression, over and 
above the mere materialism of construction, is aimed at—brings 
before us a long perspective of structures, nearly all of which have 
arisen under the influence either of despotism or of superstition. 
Mr. Buckle pointed out the social and political bearing of the story 
told by the oldest architectural monuments in existence. No wealth, 
no extravagance could have rendered possible the construction of 
buildings so vast and useless as the pyramids, save under the 
supposition of an unlimited power of compelling labour without 
remuneration: they are the silent witnesses of a tyranny more 
portentous than any under which men have since placed their 
necks. Equally do the temples of Egypt, with their forests of 
granite columns and avenues of sphinxes, which must have been 
the work of generations, speak of the predominating power of a 
priesthood overshadowing the length and breadth of the land. In 
Greece, though we are no longer under the shadow of despotism, 
architecture is still the handmaid of superstition, and the temple is 
the only building of importance in the history of the art. In 
Imperial Rome the art was the costly plaything of sensual autocrats, 
though with that occasional pretence of public spirit often displayed 
under such circumstances; and the great Baths built by some of the 
emperors form perhaps the only examples of grand buildings 
dedicated to the advantage of the community at large. The Indian 
peninsula is strewn with temples erected in honour of the grotesque 
or obscene deities for whom these richly but uncouthly decorated 
shrines seem fitting habitations; the Mussulman conquerors, who 
transformed the Hindoo temples into mosques, beautified the country 
with the splendid tombs of themselves and their relatives; and the 
Taj Mahal, the central gem of Indian Saracenic art, is the 
extravagant whim of an uxorious despot, carried out by the forced 
labour of slaves.'_ The great medieval churches of Europe, which 


(1) It is a curious freak of architectural history, that the nearest parallel to this 
last-named work, so far as origin and motive are concerned, should be found (under such 
different social and political conditions) in the gew-gaw erection, with its gilt ginger- 
bread decoration, which stands at Kensington. The parallel ends here, it must be 
admitted. Whatever the possible virtues of the Indian lady commemorated by the 
Taj Mahal, she received as adequate and beautiful a memorial of them as architecture 
could furnish ; while it is to the credit of the late Prince Consort to say that nothing 
could be more out of keeping with his character than the piece of architectural 
tawdriness erected as a tribute to his memory. 
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form, in their union of logical construction with rich and picturesque 
effect, the loftiest achievements of the architect, arose in obedience 
to the aspirations of an ambitious and domineering religious caste, 
backed more or less by that regal power which (with a keen instinct 
us to their common interests) has so frequently played into the 
hands of the priesthood ; and the funds for these great works were 
obtained by a spiritual despotism perfectly effective in its results, 
whether exercised publicly on a large scale, or privately in those 
house-to-house visitations pictured in Chaucer’s tale, where the 
friar, having driven the cat off the most comfortable chair, seats 
himself by the sick man’s bedside to remark that— 


‘* By God, we owen fortie pound for stones.” 


In all these instances, which include the greatest monuments of 
the architecture of the past, we see the art practised for the delight 
or glorification of the few at the expense of the many—always the 
work of a privileged caste of one description or another, and 
generally, in its finest forms, practised in honour of “the gods” or 
of “ religion.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to any educated reader now, 
that architecture, since the rise of the modern or rationalistic period, 
has been practised on an essentially different basis from that which 
governed all the great styles of the past, It has been not the 
spontaneous and natural development of style from originating 
constructive conditions, but the arbitrary selection of this or that 
style of the past as in itself the most admirable, and therefore to be 
used as a model for imitation, The radical distinction between this 
post-Renaissance architecture and all that preceded it has been 
familiarised to general readers by the works of M. Viollet-le-Duc in 
France and of Mr. Fergusson in England, who have long laboured, 
the first as a practical architect and archeologist, the second as a 
theoretic critic, to show the essential falsity of the modern system. 
In the architecture of the Italian Renaissance, indeed, the style of 
the Romans (itself an adaptation or corruption of the Greek) was 
used in a manner which realised a new and original expression, 
though involving an w«sthetic falsity (to be touched upon just 
now); a manner which we adopted in what may be termed the 
Wren period, with the loss, however, of much of its refinement. But 
in the more recent period of the English revival, temples were 
adopted wholesale and in their complete form to serve as churches, 
as markets, as town-halls, as almost everything; under the idea 
that the Greek temple being the perfection of the art, and incapable 
of improvement, we could not do better than reproduce it. The 
practical inconveniences resulting from the adoption of forms of 
building intended for different purposes and for a different climate, 
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as well as the ineffectiveness of a southern style in a northern atmo- 
sphere, could not but soon force themselves into notice; and the 
recognition of these incompatibilities perhaps had a good deal to do, 
in conjunction with other less easily estimated influences, in bring- 
ing about the mediwval revival, part of the cry of its votaries being 
for our indigenous and “ Christian” style. It is now ebbetide with 
the medisval revival ; but its effects remain, and may for some time 
remain, involving anachronisms which have more than a merely 
architectural influence, and the incongruity of which is hardly 
appreciated as yet, while they tend at the same time to obscure the 
perception of the essential excellence of mediaeval architecture, and 
of its significance as a subject for study and suggestion in relation 
to the development of modern architecture. 

Medizeval art and architecture are in fact regarded at present, by 
those who seem to concern themselves most with the subject, through 
a highly coloured medium of semi-religious sentimentalism. Nor is 
it surprising that such noble structures as our cathedrals, additionally 
hallowed by their association with the past, should stir such a feeling 
among the weaker brethren, when even clear-headed and practical 
philosophers confess to a love for crawling, though “in a molluscous 
fashion,” about their precincts, and commit themselves to indiscretions 
about ‘traceries.” It is difficult, no doubt, when contemplating the 
weather-stained and venerable features-of these monuments, about 
which an atmosphere of calm and forgetfulness seems to hover (I 
speak, of course, of those which have as yet escaped the voracity of 
the restorer), and which appear to contrast our bustling and noisy 
days with the quiet we attribute to the olden time, to realise the fact 
that these structures had a totally different aspect and association 
when new or in progress. True that they were ostensibly erected to 
“the glory of God ;” true also that they exhibited, so far as the actual 
cathedral building was concerned, a supremacy of the artistic over 
the merely utilitarian elements of building such as is rarely attained 
in the present day, or in structures which are not the productions of 
a caste. But, in fact, the spirit of rivalry which prompted one con- 
ventual establishment to outvie another in the splendour of its build- 
ings, was as natural an outbreak of what is called healthy anta- 
gonism as that which leads two provincial towns to endeavour to 
out-do each other in the costliness and extent of their town-halls or 
exchanges. The construction of the stone vault, which was the great 
glory of the medisval builders, and about which so many rhymesters 
have rhymed (not to speak of one or two poets), was a very practical 
matter indeed, involving knotty problems of stone-cutting and 
balance of pressures, and arising out of no sentimental feeling about 
“embowed roofs,” but out of the logical endeavour to bring the 
original Roman round vault into harmony with the conditions of 
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design and construction in the more complex Gothic building. So 
little of the modern sentiment had the medieval builders, that they 
thought no more of removing and obliterating the work of a previous 
generation of architects, and replacing it by a new building in the 
style they had themselves arrived at, than a modern engineer would 
think of removing an old bridge, constructed on an antiquated prin- 
ciple, to replace it by an improved modern one. The conventual 
buildings in connection with the church (and they formed a far 
more important part, even architecturally speaking, of the entire 
group than most spectators of their dilapidated vestiges at all 
realise) were arranged and planned on a scheme just as practical 
and matter-of-fact, in proportion to the sanitary knowledge and 
social habits of the time, as that of a modern hotel—the place of 
which, indeed, as the reader need hardly be reminded, the mediaeval 
convent with its Aospitium to a considerable extent fulfilled. 

There was, in short, no glamour about mediwval architecture 
during the course of its production and elaboration ; the glamour is 
only projected upon it in the phantasmagoria of modern enthusiasts. 
Those who have traced the constructive history of the leading 
features of Gothic architecture, know that no more in this than in 
any other logically developed architectural style are its characteristic 
features invented all at once in a fervour of sentimental aspiration ; 
that buttress, vault, and pinnacle (and even in most cases the smaller 
ornamental details) are the results of long and often-repeated efforts 
to realise, first, the most practically sound use and application of the 
materials in meeting the difficulties of construction, and, secondly 
(or one should rather say simultaneously), the most effective disposi- 
tion and decorative treatment of those materials consistent with a 
strictly observed relation to their practical object :—to combine, in 
other words, a homogeneous and logical construction with an equally 
homogeneous and logical, but at the same time forcible and piquant, 
expression of that construction, in which combination, speaking 
broadly, architecture in its highest and severest form really consists. 
In the great church which formed the crowning feature of the con- 
vent buildings, we come upon what may be called the poetry of 
architecture, in which the utilitarian element becomes entirely sub- 
ordinate; but even from this point of view the purely architectural 
logic of these buildings, and their beauty and fitness of detail, con- 
stitute their essential interest, quite apart from the halo of sentiment 
which has been thrown round them, and of which their builders pro- 
bably felt little or nothing. Our cathedrals, in short, owe their 
existence to the ambition and rivalry of powerful religious commu- 
nities, and their completeness and unity of architectural style to the 


(1) Astriking instance of the kind of way in which this spirit of rivalry operated, exists 
in the grand west front of Peterborough Cathedral, which appears to have been entirely 
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genius of bold and aspiring builders, working out the constructive 
and. artistic problem that came into their hands, with a steadiness 
and continuity of progress which, in these days of distracted artistic 
aims, seems almost like an intuition. 

The architectural style that was developed by the mediaval 
builders had, like every art, its history of rise, and culmination, and 
decline. As long asan art isaliving art, and expressing the genuine 
sympathies and aspirations of men, it can never be a stationary one: it 
always aspires, it never looks back. But, as in the case of a living 
organism, this very vitality includes the presage of ultimate decay and 
extinction. The succeeding generations of medieval builders gained one 
point after another in the completion of the constructive design of 
their buildings, refined and refined upon the originally broad and 
pure decorative characteristics of the style, always with a new, though 
a fading, grace and luxuriance, till at last its extreme capabilities 
were exhausted, and it simply went out—died of old age; and 
almost simultaneously died the social motive and spirit which had 
been its occasion of existence. That time of change came, the 
significance of which Mr. Froude has so pathetically expressed :-— 


‘‘The paths trodden by the footsteps of ages were broken up; old things 
were passing away, and the faith and life of ten centuries were dissolving like 
a dream. Chivalry was dying; the Abbey and the Castle were soon together 
to crumble into ruins, and all the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old 
world were passing away, never to return. . . . In the fabric of habit in which 
they had so laboriously built for themselves, mankind were to remain no 
longer. 

‘**And now it is all gone—like an insubstantial pageant faded ; and between 
us and the old English there lies a gulf of mystery which the prose of the 
historian will never adequately bridge. They cannot come to us, and our 
imagination can but feebly penetrate to them. Only among the aisles of the 
Cathedrals, only as we gaze upon their silent figures sleeping on their tombs, 
some faint conceptions float before us of what these men were when they were 
alive; and perhaps in the sound of church bells, that peculiar creation of the 
medieval age, which falls upon the ear like the echo of a vanished world.” 





an afterthought to cut out the builders of Ely, who, after the commencement of the 
Peterborough west end as originally intended, started their own west front to out-do the 
Peterborough establishment, and thus spurred on the latter to the erection of their grand 
portico, with its three great arches the whole height of the front, to throw the Ely folk into 
the shade again. The rivalry had an earlier stage also, when the Peterborough nave was 
extended in response to a previous challenge from Ely, the variations in the style and 
details fixing the relative dates indubitably. The real significance of these rapid 
changes and extensions of plan was, I believe, first brought out by Mr. Edmund Sharpe 
(author of “ Architectural Parallels,” &c., &c.), whose services to all students of architec- 
ture, in the elucidation and illustration of the great mediwval buildmgs, from the 
architectural and not from the clerical or sentimental point of view, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

It is impossible to avoid noticing how essentially similar is this rivalry of the medizval 
convents in their structures to that of modern railway companies ; each company that 
builds a new terminus endeavouring to have a bigger and grander hotel in front than 
any other, and a station roof of wider span. 
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But, while the soul had thus departed of medisval life, the body, 
the building, remained ; and a very important element it is in the part 
that architecture plays in its relation to modern life especially, that its 
productions have this guasi-permanent character, and cannot be put 
aside and forgotten like a picture or a book which appeals to tastes that 
have become antiquated. There the cathedrals stand, memorials and 
landmarks of what were once the main centres of English life, wit- 
nesses of a spiritual despotism whose staff has been long since broken ; 
records, too, of strenuous healthy labour and ingenuity applied, with no 
haphazard or wavering aim, towards the translation of brute material 
into an organic expression of stability and grace and aspiration, 
which still commands our sympathy and admiration. And no man 
who understands in what the art of architecture in its higher forms con- 
sists, none who have an interest in the past history, intellectual and 
social, of their native country, would for a moment undervalue these 
monuments at once of a great period of architectural art and of an 
extinct phase of national life, or grudge any care or reasonable cost 
bestowed on their preservation. But it is quite another thing to 
imagine that the feeling, artistic or moral, out of which they sprung 
can be artificially revived, and the medieval cathedral galvanised 
into life again. This, however, is a prevalent idea with a number of 
well-meaning people of the dilettante order; and one writer, who is 
a fair specimen of the educated Philistine, has put forth a formal 
plea in favour of “The Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Now, do these good people really imagine that they can revivify 
the medieval cathedral, either architecturally or in its supposed 
moralising influences, unless they can first restore the condition of 
art, and of thought, and of society under which the originals arose ? 
Their cathedral of the nineteenth century would simply be a huge 
medizeval toy, and a toy which could not be put out of sight or 
otherwise disposed of when the partial cry for it had subsided. 
Enough of this has been done on a smaller scale already to leave to 
our descendants a very remarkable legacy of architectural curi- 
osities. Under the influence of a kind of ecclesiastical or ecclesio- 
logical revival, which cannot in the nature of things be permanent, 
the country has been covered with churches, in designing which the 
avowed intention has been to mimic, to reproduce as far as possible, 
the architectural detail and arrangement of medieval churches—a 
mimicry which has been known to be carried out so completely as to 
deceive (if it were possible) even the elect, when the work had be- 
come somewhat weather-stained, into a belief in its genuine antiquity— 
happy culmination of the labour of a lifetime. In the majority of 
cases, however, the imitation has been tasteless, feeble, and entirely 
missing the spirit of genuine medieval work; and, what is in a 
practical sense more serious, these buildings are utterly useless for 
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anything except ecclesiological church services, and, are in fact quite 
unfitted even for the public worship of the church as generally 
celebrated at present, except on merely sentimental grounds: the 
whole thing is a kind of Joseph Surface architecture, consisting 
entirely of ‘sentiment.’ What will be the ultimate fate of all these 
structures, when the ecclesiastical mania subsides, might form a 
curious subject of speculation. 

On the other hand, the influence exercised by the existing cathe- 
drals, as the centres of church architecture, is noticeable. It is not 
improbable, though it would be difficult no doubt to prove, that the 
mere existence of these great buildings, the legacies of the conventual 
period, is in a great degree accountable for the ecclesiological revival 
we have recently witnessed. The buildings are great facts, recalling 
and illustrating the power of the medizval church, and moreover 
they are structures which no one would willingly let die, while at 
the same time they seem too large and important buildings to be left 
standing without being put to some practical use. This last con- 
sideration has been really and openly operative in bringing into 
fashion the popular services and the choral and other celebrations 
whereby the naves of our cathedrals are now beginning to be 
“utilised.” The effect upon the clergy of the possession or custody 
of these buildings is rather amusing. Because the cathedrals were 
the erections originally of a powerful clergy, their present tenants 
and custodians seem to imagine that they wield the same sort of social 
and political power in their generation ; asif matters were unchanged 
as long as the material building was unskaken. The fact that the 
cathedrals, the highest achievements of English architecture, were 
built under the instigation of a clerical caste, seems to beget also 
in the modern cathedral cleric an odd sort of idea that the archi- 
tectural mantle of the original founders has descended upon 
him—that he is by the fact of his cathedral connection an 
authority and a light on the subject of architecture generally. 
The relation of the clergy to church architecture, is, however, a 
question of some public importance in regard to the conservation 
of the cathedrals. Whatever be the legal position of the matter 
(which the present writer has no qualification for discussing), there 
can be no doubt that morally the cathedrals are the property of the 
nation, as national, historical, and architectural monuments, rather 
than of the Church as it now exists. When they were built, the 
Church which founded them was the great intellectual, social, and in 
many respects political power in the land. The Church of the pre- 
sent day is, in regard to the great affairs of the nation, and to modern 
intellectual life generally, of the nature of a dummy ; and we have 
a right to look with some jealousy on the interference with the in- 
tegrity and reality of some of the cathedrals, carried on under the 
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name of restoration, and with the sanction and encouragement of 
the clergy. Whatever is necessary to preserve the structures from 
falling into decay should be done ; but matters are carried much 
further than this, and the interest and true history of some of the 
cathedrals have already been almost entirely obliterated by wholesale 
renovations, evidently carried out in no mere conservative spirit 
(whatever may be pretended), but from a desire for the éc/at attendant 
upon the proceeding, and a wish to give a sort of new birth to a 
church foundation—providing a whited sepulchre where there is 
nothing but a defunct body within. What is thus destroyed or over- 
laid is what no possible power can restore ; once gone, the old archi- 
tectural work is gone for ever; and it is really time that something 
should be done to prevent the chance of the whole of our greatest 
architectural monuments being turned into new modern-medieval 
buildings, under pretence of preserving them. If Sir John Lubbock, 
who takes so much interest in the preservation of older historic monu- 
ments, would bring in a bill to prevent deans and their architects 
from doing what they please with those equally important national 
possessions, the cathedrals, he would be doing a good service, and 
would earn the thanks of many who see with deep regret that sub- 
stitution of new copies for the old realities, by which the genuine 
interest of our great historic buildings is being destroyed. 

That the medieval revival, notwithstanding the impulse which it 
has unquestionably given to the study of architecture, and even, in 
a degree, to the cultivation of public taste in regard to building, has 
been found wanting—that there is no real life in it, as hitherto prac- 
tised, for the development of modern architecture—has recently 
become pretty evident even to many of its warmest supporters. The 
various receipts which have been propounded for putting life into it, 
and making it a reality, afford curious evidence of the doubt and 
confusion of feeling on the subject. One theory is that the study of 
the higher arts of design, the power of drawing the figure and of 
designing sculpture for his building, would raise the architect once 
more to the true height of his art. Considering what is the nature 
of the figure drawing and sculpture in the windows and niches of 
the Gothic cathedrals, in regard to technical power of drawing and 
design, it must be pretty evident that it is not upon these adjuncts 
that their effect depends ; just as, on the other hand, it is equally 
evident that his splendid power of designing the figure did not pre- 
serve such a genius as Michelangelo from the most flagrant sins 
against architectural logic and good taste even in St. Peter’s, and 
still more in his earlier architectural attempts. Moreover, as it is 
apparent that even a sole and lifelong devotion to the arts of painting 
or sculpture only enables a few men to produce anything beyond 
mediocrity, and as the architect necessarily could not give the same 
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time and study to these arts, it is difficult to see what would be 
gained by all our architects turning themselves into mediocre 
sculptors and painters. Another receipt, given with even greater 
confidence, is in entire opposition to this. Because the word 
“architect” nowhere occurs in the records of the medieval buildings, 
nor anything which can be positively said to be its precise equiva- 
lent, it is assumed that these great structures arose of themselves, as 
it were, by a kind of unanimous impulse among workmen having no 
chief instructor, and working upon no preconcerted plan. The 
inference, of course, is obvious: take away the architect, forbid the 
making of any preliminary drawings, turn loose a band of “ inspired 
workmen” upon the site, and the building will “rise like an 
exhalation,” and repeat all the glory of medieval architecture in 
the most natural and simple manner. This, which has been termed 
the “inspired workman theory,” was promulgated in its most 
uncompromising form by an “inspired” writer in the Quarterly 
Review, whose utterly rabid and revolutionary sentiments formed at 
least a laughable contrast to the habitual tone of that publication. 
Mr. Fergusson, who is, of course, entitled to a respectful hearing, 
has taken up a line of argument very similar to this, though put in 
a more moderate manner. The -following passage, in which he 
instances the Crystal Palace as a building carried out in the same 


spirit as the medieval cathedrals, is worth quotation as a typical 
statement of his case :— 


‘*No material is used in it (the Crystal Palace) which is not the best for its 
purpose, no constructive expedient employed which was not absolutely essen- 
tial, and it depends wholly for its effect on the arrangement of its parts and the 
display of its construction. So essentially is its principle the same which, as 
we have seen, animated Gothic architecture, that we hardly know even now 
how much of the design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to the con- 
tractors, or how much to the subordinate officers employed by the Company.” 


In that case the bust of Paxton on the terrace at Sydenham ought 
to be surrounded by a crowd of little busts, down to the men who 
put the rivets in. But our ignorance as to who really designed the 
building, if it be granted, does not prove that it designed itself. It 
was, moreover, a structure built in a hurry and against time; and, 
as Mr. Fergusson himself observes, architecture will not be revived 
by buildings so essentially ephemeral as this. Nor, even if we 
accept the theory of the spontaneous generation of the medieval 
cathedrals, could we by any possibility revive, since the advent of 
the printing-press and the locomotive, the state of intellectual and 
artistic naiveté which such a theory presupposes. 

The real mistake at the root of modern architecture is the senti- 
mental archeology which seems to have absolutely taken possession 
of it, and of which Mr. Fergusson’s receipt itself partakes, since it 
in reality only suggests that by going back to the supposed habits 
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of a former age we can produce what the present age wants. Even 
the engineers (who in some ways stand, more nearly than any other 
body of men, in the same position in regard to the present day as the 
medieval masons did to their own time) are bitten by this; and 
when they wish to make a structure ‘“ ornamental,” they have no 
idea but to dress it in some borrowed plumes of classic or medieval 
architecture. The influence of sentiment has been exhibited in a still 
more curious manner in a recent great building, the Albert Hall. 
This, which is the design of engineers, is a rather remarkable building, 
and exhibits some of the characteristics of a work constructed on 
genuine architectural principles. The details are coarse and com- 
monplace, for it seems impossible to beat into the head of an 
engineer that some training and education of the eye and the judg- 
ment is necessary for the production of suitable and refined orna- 
mental detail ; but plan, construction, and design form a united and 
interdependent whole, arising as they do in a strictly logical manner 
one out of the other. The unfortunate point is that the plan is 
utterly wrong, to begin with, for the purpose of the building; and it 
is so entirely from the sentimental worship of precedent which led 
the designer, instead of considering what was the best plan for the 
purpose, to start with the idea of reproducing the Roman amphi- 
theatre, although a moment’s consideration ought to have rendered it 
evident, as a mere matter of ordinary common sense, that the plan 
of a building for seating people round a circumference to witness a 
spectacle in the centre, could by no possibility furnish the proper 
model for one in which they were to listen to music performed at 
one end of the building. But it is to such incongruities that people 
are led through forgetting that architecture is not (except in very 
rare instances) a pure art, governed by esthetic or sentimental con- 
siderations; that it is the artistic or effective expression of practical 
requirements which must govern and form the basis of the whole. 
It is in further emphasizing this condition of architecture that the 
possibility of making it a genuine intellectual pursuit, and not a 
mere toy, really consists. 

After what has been said above about receipts, it will not be sup- 
posed that there is any intention here of offering another new and 
infallible one; but it is possible to point to modern examples in which 
this treatment of architectural effect on a practical basis has been so far 
realised as to indicate at least a direction in which the art may receive 
a new development. There is a large building at present in progress 
—the new Town Hall in Manchester—the internal plan and arrange- 
ment of which affords an admirable instance of novel and picturesque 
effect, obtained simply as the natural result of the masterly and com- 
plete manner in which the very intricate internal economy of a great 
hive of multifarious departments is reduced to simplicity and order. 
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The exterior of Mr. Waterhouse’s building, it must be admitted, 
belongs to the sentimental school of architecture; it has no very close 
or necessary connection with the internal plan; it is thought pictur- 
esque at present, and may or may not be thought so under future 
changes of taste; but the treatment of the interior will command 
admiration always, because its excellence is of a kind which is prac- 
tical as well as picturesque, and is independent of mere changes in 
architectural fashion. The same sort of excellence, on a grander 
scale, is exemplified in the Houses of Parliament, which the design- 
ers of the Albert Hall will probably be surprised to be told is, in its 
main scheme, a much more practical, as well as more beautiful, piece 
of architecture than their building. It is so unquestionably ; 
its plan is a most effective and yet perfectly simple and practical 
expression of the objects of the various parts of the building and their 
relation to one another, and all the principal features of the exterior 
design arise out of, and emphasize, the leading points of the plan. The 
“style” of the Houses of Parliament is an utter mistake; it was the 
deliberate selection for imitation of a bad and weak phase of late 
medieval architecture. But for this its architect was not responsible; 
and when a building fulfils the conditions of practical, and at the same 
time effective, grouping and construction, the details are of secondary 
consequence. The question of plan is more especially the basis of 
modern architecture on a large scale, because most large modern 
buildings are far more intricate in their purposes and requirements 
than was the case with ancient buildings, of which the larger ones 
were, as already observed, mostly temples, consisting principally of 
one great apartment, and presenting accordingly a far more simple 
and straightforward, and also a more purely esthetic, problem than 
modern structures of the same dimensions. 

But if architecture always has required and must require edifices 
on a great scale, and rising more or less beyond utilitarian objects, 
for her greatest effects, is there not also something to be done on a 
less ambitious scale—something, nevertheless, equally important, 
and which, having scarcely as yet received any adequate attention, 
presents a good deal of the suggestiveness always accompanying a 
new problem? It is only within the last century or so that we have 
had what may be called an architecture of the people—a style of the 
many, a vernacular of building, the results of which we see in 
those miles upon miles of dull brick walls with oblong holes in them 
which form the lining of the streets of London and of most of our 
large towns. This style was developed first when English archi- 
tecture, after the decease of the Gothic spirit, had sunk through 
various grades of pseudo-classicism to the primness of the square 
brick architecture and round knobs of the Queen Anne period, 
which only required to have its few decorative features shorn off to 
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make a serviceable general builder’s style for flanking the streets of 
towns, while separate slices of it were stuck about the land as 
country houses. The weight which these dreary acres of brick lay 
upon our daily lives is perhaps hardly felt or recognised, because we 
have come to accept it as the normal state of things. There are 
signs, however, of a growing dissatisfaction with the present state of 
town architecture, and a possibility of that demand for something 
better arising which must necessarily precede the supply ; and any 
amelioration of street architecture must also follow the law of modern 
architectural design, and commence first from the basis of practical 
considerations. The sanitary conditions of life in large towns, as 
affecting the arrangement and construction of dwellings, form, or 
should form, a very important element in influencing the town 
architecture of the future. The increasing value of building-sites, 
and the simultaneous increase of population, suggest new expedients 
in the method of building town houses, such as the introduction of 
the Paris system of houses “ in flats,” which has been a good deal 
talked about and even tried in London, but not as yet in an adequate 
manner. Such a system, if adopted at all extensively, would, how- 
ever, exercise a very important influence on street architecture by 
rendering almost necessary, and at the same time facilitating, in an 
economical point of view, the employment of a far more solid and 
sounder construction, and affording opportunity for realising a higher 
architectural character than has ever hitherto been attained in this 
department of building in England. Something like this system has 
also been a good deal employed in carrying out the excellent work 
of providing healthy homes for the poorer inhabitants of towns at 
rents commensurate with their means. It must, however, be matter 
for regret to observe how little the possibility of rendering these 
model homes attractive in appearance, as well as sanitary in 
arrangement, is considered. Nothing could well be more unhome- 
like, nothing more repellent to the eye, or devoid of every gracious 
and pleasing association, than the aspect of some of these stacks of 
building in various towns in which families are to make their homes. 
Surely some effort may be made to give them a more attractive and 
picturesque, a less mill-like, appearance—to give some characteristic 
variety also to the various tenements, instead of their ‘‘ damnable 
iteration”’ of the same arrangement of doors and windows in 80 
many rows. This is considered, I am well aware, to be simply a 
question of remunerative return; but ought it to be entirely so? 
Or is there not, even on public grounds, some sort of return to be 
considered and thought of besides that of so much per cent. ? 
Architecture, however, is an art, though an art involved with, and 
mostly arising out of, practical and scientific problems; and if we 
come to consider what sort of form the hoped-for development of our 
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town architecture, either in great buildings or in streets, should take, 
it is here that the study of our medieval architecture comes in as an 
inspiration. There are two species of architectural art: that which 
ornaments the exterior of a building with a kind of screen or scenic 
design of features arbitrarily selected for their supposed elegance, but 
having no direct connection with the plan and construction of the 
building; and that in which the constructive design is itself the 
foundation of the architectural effect and expression, and is merely 
decorated so far, and in such a way, as to give relief and emphasis to 
this constructive expression ; any decoration which does not conduce 
to this being, in fact, beside the mark and an excrescence. Of the 
first-named species the most familiar type is that which is called 
Italian, having been evolved by the Italian architects of the Renais- 
sance, and consisting of an application of some of the principal 
features of Greek and Roman architecture (pilasters, columns, 
small pediments, &c.) to the exterior of a building by way of orna- 
ment. This style arose under the influence of that classic revival in 
literature which led to the exclusive worship of “the antique”’ as 
the only source of true culture; and it is remarkable how this 
prestige has clung to the style, insomuch that, until very recently, 
when any question of architectural style in connection with some 
public building came before the legislature, it was almost invariably 
the case that the Liberal party were in favour of a classic style, sup- 
posing it to be essentially connected with progress and culture, and 
the Conservatives hoisted the Gothic colours, as the champions of the 
past and of mediwvalism. Both sides were about equally in the 
wrong. Without denying that very pleasing and very elegant 
buildings—compositions they may be called—have been created on 
the Renaissance principle; without saying that there may not be 
occasions and circumstances under which it may be fitly employed 
in a purely decorative architecture (though it would be difficult 
perhaps to name them), it is evident that architectural design, as 
thus employed, is little more than a toy, with no more real relation 
to the practical basis of building than is to be found in the imitative 
medieval churches before referred to. 

For the principle of all real and true architecture is the same— 
a decorative treatment based upon and emphasizing the plan and 
construction of the building; and in this point of view the Greek 
and the Gothic are the two truest and most perfect styles of the 
world, the only essential distinction between them being that the 
Greek works out with perfect completeness and unity of expression 
a trabeated construction, and the Goth works out with equal com- 
pleteness an arcuated construction. In all that constitutes the 
essence of architectural style, Salisbury Cathedral and the Sainte 
Chapelle have far more affinity with the Parthenon, than have the 
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artificial constructions of Palladio and Vignola. And Greek archi- 
tecture, in its refined and reticent beauty, is full of suggestion for 
the modern architect ; supplying, it may perhaps be said, the 
element demanded by modern culture and civilisation, while the 
study of Gothic supplies the element of strength and reality which 
has been so long absent from our architecture, and which is to be 
acquired not by copying and imitating medieval forms, but by 
cultivating a sympathy with the method and feeling of that grand 
and masculine school of architecture, and thereby acquiring the 
power of giving to the new practical forms of modern building their 
appropriate and picturesque expression, arising from the truthful 
treatment of materials and construction rather than from applied or 
misapplied ornament. Reticence in this last respect is one of the 
lessons we need most, in regard to London architecture especially. 
There is often more so-called “ornament” on one railway hotel 
than would be found on half-a-dozen cathedrals of the greatest age 
of medizval art; and the principle has yet to be learned by most 
of our architects, that every ornamental detail which does not assist 
the expression of a building injures it. 

It is remarkable how very little has really been made, amid all 
the bustle of architectural revival in recent years, of the higher 
class of dwelling-houses as opportunities for something of what may 
be called the poetry of architecture. ‘‘ Handsome” houses, and 
more lately “ picturesque’? houses, have no doubt been built by 
scores; but they seem to go very much on prevailing patterns 
which succeed one another, like the fashions in dress, for no particular 
reason. The old notion of the typical English gentleman used to be 
that it was vulgar to have a house which differed materially or in 
any striking way from that of your neighbours. Surely it is that 
idea itself which rather deserves the epithet vulgar, even in the 
literal sense of the word. A great deal that is charming, a great deal 
of what constitutes the picturesque of life, might be realised in the 
interiors, especially, of the higher class of dwellings, if they were 
made the opportunity for the exercise of original thought and indi- 
vidual taste and feeling in their arrangement and decoration, instead 
of being so mechanically contrived on habitual and accepted schemes. 

There has no doubt been a great advance in good taste as to house 
furniture and fittings of late years; and the monstrosities which 
used to crowd the windows of cabinet-makers would be scouted now. 
But a good deal of this, it must be confessed, is nothing more than 
another revival. A recent turn of popular thought has led to a 
kind of resuscitation of the art of what Tennyson rather happily calls 
the “tea-cup times.” So far as architecture is concerned, this 
revival of the Queen Anne style seems the most rubbishy and con- 
temptible of all, since there is not even the excuse of an inherent 
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grandeur in the style; it is the last lingering debasement of Renais- 
sance architecture, the corruption of a corruption. The style of 
decorative art which belongs to it has a certain fitness and suitability 
to recommend it for interiors, though it is anything but intellectual, 
and is followed more asa matter of fashion than of deliberate opinion ; 
indeed, it is impossible to avoid a disagreeable conviction of the im- 
posture pervading the present mania for «esthetic fittings, Japanese 
jars and old china, and Queen Anne furniture and costumes; a 
mania which is carried so far that, as those who know anything of 
the ways of these disciples of the «sthetic must be aware, the joke in 
Punch about the gentleman who preferred the shorter of two sisters 
for a wife to the taller, because “she would go better with my style 
of furniture—buhl and marqueterie, you know”—is scarcely an 
exaggeration of literal fact. There is something contemptible in 
this exaltation of the mere decoration of life (a sham decoration, too) 
above the reality; and something quite apart from real artistic 
feeling, than which, in its true sense, nothing can harmonise better 
with that “plain living and high thinking,” the decay of which 
was so feelingly deplored by Wordsworth, and from which we seem 
so very, very far at present. 

Once more: architecture in its‘most important manifestations is 
directly connected with public as well as private life, and to recom- 
mend itself to the predominant public opinion of the day, to be in 
harmony with the real tendency of modern political life, it must cast 
itself loose from the sentimental prejudices which would connect it 
only with the old order of things, and study to reach forward to those 
things which are before. It is unfortunate that the leading members 
of the profession at present seem to be almost entirely neglectful 
to discern the signs of the times, and to be connected by 
their sympathies and associations with what by most thinking men 
are regarded as outworn conditions of life and opinion. The 
influence of this upon architecture is being illustrated in the carry- 
ing out of the largest and most costly public building of the day. 
There can be nothing unkind or unfair in saying of Mr. Street, who 
is entrusted with the building of the new Law Courts, what he has 
himself repeatedly and publicly professed that he is entirely bound, 
by conviction and sympathy, to an absolute belief in the dogmas, the 
sentiment, and the artistic practice and ritual of the mediaeval Church. 
The result of this is, that the new Law Courts are being clothed in 
a medieval garb of the most uncompromising type, reproducing the 
ancient cathedral style even to the niches for the statues of saints, 
perhaps to be filled in this case (in a sufficiently different manner) 
by those of great legal lights. That there will be a certain power 
and grandeur in the building when complete there can be little 
doubt, for no living English architect has more the faculty of putting 
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the impress of power on his work; and he has built churches of 
which it may be said (what can hardly be said of any other modern- 
medizval work) that they have the real feeling and force of original 
medizval architecture without being literal copies. But it is to be 
feared that this great building, whatever merits in detail it may have 
(and they ought to be great, since it has ousted a design confessedly 
superior in plan), will remain to future generations as a piece of false 
architectural sentiment, entirely contradictory of the real intellectual 
history of this century. 

But a far more serious instance of this false sentiment has been 
seen in the recent proposal for decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral. Those 
who are not aware of the extent to which modern architectural prac- 
tice is combined with the worship of all sorts of superstitions, would 
perhaps scarcely credit the fact that the most important and costly 
portion of this scheme, estimated at about half a million, as drawn out 
by the architect engaged by the committee (against whose ability as an 
artist not a word is here hinted), was to consist of mosaic decorations 
representing not only prophets, apostles, and angels (with gold plates 
behind their heads), but the whole tag-rag and bob-tail of apocry- 
phal church saints with their legendary symbols; and this, the only 
cathedral which is in some degree associated, and was intended by 
its architect to be associated, with the new intellectual life of the 
modern period,’ was thus to be made a receptacle for all the ecclesio- 
logical lumber of past ages. What sort of laughing-stock the thing 
would have been, as time went on, if this absurd and barbarous 
puerility had really been stereotyped in imperishable material, 
may well be imagined by those whose brains are not addled. 
The very proposition of such a scheme adds force to what 
was said above as to the necessity of having some governmental 
control over the treatment of buildings which are, morally speaking, 
the interest and property of the whole nation. On the other 
hand, the normal attitude of our Government towards public 
works of architecture is far too grudging and illiberal. It is with 
the greatest difficulty that small grants can be extracted for the 
pursuance, for instance, of important archeological investigations in 
different parts of the world—a matter in which France has, in not a 
few instances, set our statesmen a noble example. And I remember 
taking note of a debate in regard to the expenditure of money on 
the architectural embellishment of the Law Courts, in which every 
speaker (even among those who habitually figure as “ patrons” of 
art) who ventured to lift up his voice in favour of a liberal treatment 


(1) It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that Wren’s original plan was for 
a wide central area, as most appropriate for the “reformed worship,” and that he 


was deeply chagrined at being compelled, by court influence, to adopt the old mediaval 
or processional plan. 
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of the building, did so in the most amusingly humble and apologetic 
manner, and amid profuse professions of his wish to consider the 
subject “entirely from a practical point of view ”’”—as if any expen- 
diture of public money on mere art were something to be ashamed 
of. Members of Parliament, however, will be quite ready to take a 
different view of these things when they know that their constituents 
expect it from them. It is to the development of a higher 
standard of culture and refinement among the middle and lower 
classes that we must look to supply that stimulus to architecture 
which it formerly owed to the taste or ambition of aristocratic castes. 
Perhaps, in turn, it may not unreasonably be demanded of the 
architectural profession that they should show a higher and more 
unselfish spirit of devotion to their calling in its noblest aspect than 
is often seen; a less conspicuous readiness to undertake, for mere lucre, 
multifarious commissions which can only be carried out mechanically 
and by proxy: another matter which they manage better in France, 
as the lives of some eminent French architects do most honourably 
testify. Nor must it be forgotten that the moral tone of a nation has 
a most appreciable influence upon its architecture, which always, in 
a certain sense, reflects a portion of the spirit of the times. It is 
because a number of persons worship ecclesiastical shams that the 
country is covered with mock-medieval churches. It is because 
speculating builders are destitute of common honesty that an 
immense proportion of our dwellings are ugly, ricketty, and un- 
healthy ; and that the clumsy machinery of Building Acts (presses 
to squeeze the life and individuality out of city architecture) is 
necessary to ensure the most ordinary attention to proper sanitary 
and constructive conditions. It is because success in trade is based 
on ostentation and puffing rather than on honourable dealing, that 
our shop architecture stands upon sheets of plate-glass, and is 
bedizened with wooden and “compo” pilasters and cornices. Only 
as our national life itself becomes more true and healthful in tone, can 
we hope to realise the conditions under which a modern architecture 
may arise, no longer the expression of mere archeological sentiment, 
or of the partial sympathies of a religious, a social, or an xsthetic 
clique, but the endeavour after a more truthful and beautiful frame- 
work to their daily iife on the part of the people at large. 
H. H. Srarmam. 
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Tue hundredth anniversary of American independence was cele- 
brated in a becoming manner, but rather in the way of a duty to be 
performed, or an extensive business transaction, than as a civic 
festival. The fourth of July will long continue to be a national 
holiday, but during the past quarter of a century there has been a 
growing tendency to look upon it as a necessary evil, and to regard 
the orator of the day in the light of a bore. The racket of gun- 
powder and the broiling procession with their attendant casualties 
are a pretty severe strain upon all except juvenile patriotism. 
Declamation against the evil practices of George III. ceased to find 
any real echo in America after they ceased to find any defenders in 
England. What remains is a deep reverence for the soldiers and 
statesmen of the revolutionary period. This is sufficient to give 
permanence to the national anniversary, and it is to be hoped it may 
never grow less. 

What sort of political development has been worked out by the 
United States during the century now past, is a question susceptible 
of more than one answer. Taken in its broadest sense, however, it 
would appear to be that whereas certain British colonies, independent 
of each other, did unite together a hundred years ago for the purpose 
of resisting unjust measures on the part of the mother country, they 
have employed the intervening time, down to the year 1865, in 
getting rid of colonial traditions, prejudices, and encumbrances, and 
becoming consolidated as a nation. He who sees in the war of the 
rebellion only a struggle between slavery and freedom, sees but a 
part of the issues involved, and ignores the largest chapter of 
American history. He who sees in it only a strife for dominion 
on the one side and independence on the other, takes an equally 
narrow and one-sided view. The struggle between state sovereignty 
and national sovereignty commenced immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of peace with Great Britain, and continued without intermission 
down to the overthrow of the rebellion, but the only element capable, 
according to human ken, of bringing it to the arbitrament of arms 
was African slavery. On the other hand, it is highly improbable 
that the slaveholding States would have resorted to arms if they had 
not been educated during three generations to believe that they had 
a constitutional right to nullify the acts of the general government, 
or, as the late President Lincoln termed it, “ a constitutional right to 
overturn the constitution.” 

The recent work of Professor Von Holst, now accessible in 
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English,’ throws a strong and steady light upon the conflict of ideas 
which divided parties, sections, and states from the adoption of the 
constitution down to a very recent period. Although this conflict has 
seldom been out of the mouths of statesmen, although it has filled 
more printed pages and newspaper columns than any other question, 
it was reserved for a foreign writer to trace the windings of the 
stream from its fountain head, through the thickets and quicksands 
of near a hundred years, to its débouchement in the war of the rebel- 
lion. The bird’s-eye view is best obtained from the distance, and 
when, as in the present case, the author has made preparations for 
his survey by long and careful study on the ground itself, we are 
not surprised to find things brought to view which had been 
obscured to Americans by their very nearness. A completeness and 
roundness are also given to the whole which has hitherto been want- 
ing, and which are worthy of the highest praise. A Swiss lawyer 
gave the first finished exposition of the English Constitution, and a 
French philosopher the most perspicuous treatise on Democracy in 
America ; and now we are indebted to a German professor for the 
most comprehensive work on the political development of the United 
States. 

The point from which this development is to be traced is the 
colonial period, in which we find thirteen communities dependent 
upon Great Britain, and more attached to her than to each other, 
reluctantly compelled to draw the sword in defence of the dearest 
rights of freemen. Some sort of union was necessary to make the 
resistance effectual ; and when the colonies came together in consul- 
tation very crude notions prevailed as to their legal status. A few 
men even then perceived the incongruity of a dual sovereignty—that 
of the State and of the United States—but the great majority, both 
of leaders and led, assumed as a fact that the declaration of inde- 
pendence, although not the act of any colony by itself, nor yet of all 
the colonies separately, but the act of all in unison, had had the 
effect to make them each sovereign ; and in this frame of mind they 
proceeded to construct the loose political harness called the Con- 
federation, a thing of shreds and patches which with difficulty held 
together during the war, and which, after peace had been declared, 
became the laughing-stock of foreign governments, the winding-sheet 
of the public credit, and the execration of George Washington. 
Although the title of this document was Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union, the sovereignty of the States was expressly 
declared, and the powers of the Confederation were so extremely 


(1) “The Constitutional History of the United States,” by Dr. H. Von Holst, Professor 
at the University of Freiburg. ‘Translated from the German by John J. Lalor and 
Alfred B. Mason. Vol. I., State Sovereignty and Slavery. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
1876, 
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attenuated that no money could be raised by taxation, direct or 
indirect, except by assessment upon the States, which they could 
pay or not as they pleased. The war had left the Confederation 
heavily in debt. Various devices were resorted to for obtaining the 
means to meet the maturing obligations of the Government. <A 
multitude of set-offs and excuses were offered by the little 
sovereignties in place of cash, and, of course, the more honourable 
among them would not continue to pay if the less honourable con- 
tinued to shirk. Assessments having failed to accomplish anything, 
it was proposed to ask the States to allow the general government 
to collect taxes within their borders. The right to impose internal 
taxes was peremptorily refused, but after some delay all the States, 
except New York, granted the right to collect duties on imports. 
New York went so far as to concede her customs duties to the general 
government, provided they should be collected by her own officers 
and her own depreciated State scrip should be receivable for duties. 
These conditions were, of course, inadmissible, and so it happened 
that the new member of the family of nations became independent 
and bankrupt at about the same time. The external pressure of war 
being removed, all the ante-revolutionary conceptions of government 
revived, excepting only that of allegiance to Great Britain. Even 
the degrading spectacle of public insolvency did not avail to bring 
the States closer together. Colonial rights had blossomed into State 
rights. Some of the forms of government had been changed, but the 
ideas remained substantially the same as before. It was not until 
the varying customs duties of the several States and the hostile com- 
mercial legislation of England had prostrated trade and brought 
private bankruptcy on the heels of public, that the States began to 
consider the expediency of surrendering some of their reserved 
powers in order to give greater efficiency to the whole. The Con- 
vention which framed the constitution of the United States had its 
origin in a conference called by the State of Virginia to regulate the 
trade and navigation of the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. 

A long and doubtful struggle ensued in the Convention between 
colonial prejudice and national necessity. Things reached so desperate 
a pass that Franklin proposed prayers to Almighty God, for that the 
wit of man had been exhausted.’ Necessity finally triumphed over 
prejudice in the Convention, but the victory of the national party only 
led to a fiercer and more protracted contest in the States over the ques- 
tion of ratifying the constitution. That the Convention did in express 
terms declare the constitution and the laws and treaties made in pur- 


(1) “The hope of ultimate success must have been small indeed, when such a propo- 
sition could be made by Franklin, strongly inclined as he was to rationalism, a man 
who at heart was averse to all religious demonstration, and who, even in the darkest 
hours of the war, had carried his head very high.’’—-Von Hotst, p. 51, 
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suance of it to be the supreme law of the land, and did provide for 
the establishment of courts to have jurisdiction of all cases arising under 
said constitution, laws, and treaties, can be seen by reference to the 
instrument itself. Buta discussion of the alleged right of a State to 
nullify an act of Congress would be premature at this place, since 
that was the question almost continuously in dispute till it was settled 
in 1861-5 by the wager of battle. It is certain that the right of a 
State to secede from the Union after once entering it was freely 
discussed at the time and was decided in the negative. Both New 
York and Virginia desired to ratify with conditions, reserving the 
right to withdraw if the conditions were not complied with. They 
were told plainly that this could not be done—that they must ratify 
or reject unconditionally. Virginia ratified in this manner at last by 
88 votes against 80 in her Convention, and New York by 31 against 
29.' Massachusetts took a long time to deliberate, and eventually 
ratified by 187 votes against 168. The most effective advocates of 
the constitution were Hamilton in New York and Madison in Vir- 
ginia—two States whose ratification was most important, and at the 
same time most difficult to obtain. We shall soon see to what con- 
trary conclusions Hamilton and Madison came in their interpretation 
of the ratified instrument. The whole history of the period goes to 
confirm the observation of John Quincy Adams, that the constitution 
was “extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant people.” 
No wonder that an active minority remained full of hostility to 
the new order of things, whose cries in behalf of what they called 
their lost liberties filled the public ear for a whole generation. 
Threats were made to break the Union before the close of the last 
century, and a political party came into being, almost simultaneously 
with the constitution, claiming, under and by virtue of the instru- 
ment itself, the right to nullify any act of Congress which might be 
considered to infringe any right of a State. If any such right 
existed it necessarily included the right of secession as a last resort. 
This party took the name of Republican, from its attachment to the 
principles of the French Revolution. It sought to stigmatize its 
opponents as monarchists, but the title did not adhere. The name 
Federalist was that by which it was known to contemporaries and is 
known to history. The leader of the Republican party of that day 
was Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States. Mr. 
Jefferson was the American minister to France at the time the 
constitution was framed. He wrote a long letter to Mr. Madison, 
signifying his general approval of the instrument, but foreshadowing 


(1) A recent work by a French author (“ Les Etats-Unis Contemporains,” par Claudio 
Jannet, Paris, 1876), which brings forward a stock of half-truths really too formidable 
for criticism, says (p. 31) that Virginia, New York, and Rhode Island, in their ratifi- 
cations, exprossly reserved the right to withdraw ! 
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the course he subsequently took in his interpretation of it. He said: 
“T own I am not a friend to a very energetic government; it is 
always oppressive ; it places the governors indeed more at their ease, 
but at the expense of the people. The late rebellion in Massachusetts 
(Shay’s Rebellion) has given more alarm than I think it should have 
done. Calculate that one rebellion in thirteen States in the course 
of eleven years is but one for each State in a century and a half. No 
country should be so long without one.” Somewhat later Mr. Jefferson 
clothed his notions of an ideal Union in these words: ‘‘ An impotent ° 
general government is the condition precedent of liberty.” 

Mr. Jefferson was a Radical and a passionate admirer of the 
French Revolution. He believed that liberty and an efficient central 
government were incompatible with each other. In this belief he 
differed from his political associate and successor, Madison, who held 
that too much weakness in the central government would be as 
dangerous to liberty, through its tendency to license and consequent 
reaction, as too much strength. We are perhaps not far enough 
removed even yet from the agitations which they set on foot to form 
a perfectly unprejudiced judgment of their characters and work, but 
no one will deny that both contributed largely to their country’s 
cause, and both exhibited at times the qualities of true statesman- 
ship. Madison’s, however, was less mixed with personal interest 
than Jefferson’s, and his patriotism was of a purer, or at all events a 
less partisan, type. He was lacking in the power of will and con- 
tinuity which distinguished Jefferson, and was led by the latter into 
errors which completely stultified him afterwards, but which he 
would most likely have escaped if left to his own cooler judgment. 
Mr. Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, a document 
which stamps him as a master of the English tongue, and proves, as 
Mr. Bancroft observes in the concluding chapter of his History, that 
“he was able with instinctive perception to read the soul of the 
nation.” He suggested the prohibition of slavery in all the new 
territories (to take effect after the year 1800), and drafted an ordi- 
nance to that effect three years before the famous ordinance of 1787, 
prohibiting it in the north-west territory, was passed. He was at 
heart an anti-slavery man, and he sincerely desired the abolition of 
the institution in his native State, but was always careful to avoid 
offending the Virginia slave-holders by untimely expressions of his 
views. He conceived and accomplished the purchase of Louisiana, 
thus securing the mouth of the Mississippi and an immense territory 
on the west bank of that river. On the other hand, he was an 
extreme partisan and extremely ambitious, and he did not scruple to 
employ the arts of the demagogue to obtain a party advantage. He 
was in fact a consummate politician, and the best party leader of his 
time. In the way of backbiting he had few equals. His letter to 
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Washington, accusing Hamilton of the purpose and desire to esta- 
blish a monarchical government, and his letter to Mazzei, accusing 
Washington of the same thing in substance, are couched in terms 
which compel us to think that, at the time they were written, he 
really believed his own preposterous statements. They serve to 
show a narrowness or crookedness of vision of which there are many 
other examples in his career. Washington was convinced that 
Jefferson had intrigued against him while yet a member of his 
cabinet, and the intercourse of the two became subsequently of a 
ceremonious character. ‘‘His [Jefferson’s] mode of thought was a 
mixture of about equal parts of dialectical acuteness, and of the 
fanaticism of superficiality, as shortsighted as it was daring.’’? 
Finally, the principles of federal government, of which he became 
the champion and expounder, were fundamentally wrong, and have 
been productive of untold mischief. Those principles were embodied 
in the resolutions passed by the legislatures of Kentucky and 
Virginia in the year 1798, which will be examined hereafter. 

Opposed to Jefferson’s theory of government and of the constitu- 
tion, in all its parts, was the master-spirit of Washington’s first 
cabinet, Alexander Hamilton, of New York. Born in the West 
Indies, of mixed Scotch and French Huguenot blood, he combined 
in the highest degree the perseverance and acumen of the one race 
with the versatility of the other. Sent to New York to be educated, 
he entered Columbia College, and was pursuing his studies there, 
when the differences between the colonies and the mother-country 
became sufficiently pronounced to engage the earnest thought of all 
classes. At the age of seventeen he produced a series of essays 
on the Rights of the Colonies, which attracted general attention. 
“There are displayed in these papers,” says a competent authority, 
“a power of reasoning and sarcasm, a knowledge of the principles of 
government and of the English constitution, and a grasp of the 
merits of the whole controversy, that would have done honour to any 
man at any age, and in a youth of seventeen are wonderful.” ? 

About the same time he gave indications, in a public speech at 
Boston, of that rare eloquence which in after years enabled him to 
sway public assemblages and to bring hard-headed and _ hostile legis- 
lative bodies to his way of thinking in spite of themselves. At the 
age of nineteen he entered the patriot army as Captain of Artillery, 
and after a short service in this capacity was chosen by General 
Washington as his confidential aide-de-camp ; with him he remained 
till near the close of the war. When Washington was elected 
President he called Hamilton again to his councils and tendered him 


(1) Von Holst, p. 160. 
(2) Hist. Constitution of the U.S., by Geo. Ticknor Curtis, 
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the post of chief importance and chief difficulty, that of Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which he well earned the felicitous encomium pro- 
nounced upon him, a generation later, by Daniel Webster: “He 
smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth; he touched the dead corpse of the public 
credit, and it sprang upon its feet.” To his exertions and to 
Madison’s in about equal measure had the country been indebted for 
the ratification of the constitution. To his sagacity mainly is it 
due that the new government was not strangled in its infancy. 
With untiring industry, unerring foresight, and sleepless vigilance, 
he frustrated the efforts of the party of disintegration of his day. 
Against his generalship numbers availed nothing, nor did the ingra- 
titude and insubordination of his own party ever daunt him. He 
saw clearly the object to be attained, and when his own friends 
deserted him he made use of his enemies to accomplish his ends, 
which were always his country’s. The more superficial parts of 
Jefferson were no match for his active and clairvoyant genius. One 
by one he laid the timbers of a stable, self-sustaining, self-propelling 
government, and at last he sealed his devotion to his principles with 
his blood ; for not even the death of Lincoln was more signally due 
to his faithfulness to the Union cause, than that of Hamilton when 
he exposed his body to the pistol shot of Aaron Burr. Hamilton 
believed that a nation could be made out of the political débris that 
the revolutionary war had left. That those jealous and discordant 
materials did not constitute a nation he was perfectly well aware. 
He had the courage and capacity to undertake the task; but he 
looked too far into the future to be a successful politician. Hence, 
although he carried his point in settling the character of the new 
government, he lost the prizes of statesmanship, and Jefferson 
gained them. 

President Washington’s cabinet was constructed on the plan of 
attempting to harmonize parties—a plan of government which, 
although erroneous in general, was not ill adapted to the circum- 
stances of the time. Both Jefferson and Hamilton had places in it. 
But Washington’s confidence was given in such marked degree to 
the latter that the former eventually retired in disgust, acknow- 
ledging that he had been led by his rival, in one instance at least, 
to support a measure intended to strengthen the Government, and 
that he considered it the greatest mistake of his life. 

The principal measures proposed by Hamilton, having for their 
object the creation of an efficient central government, and the per- 
petuation of the Union, were the funding bill (including in that 
phrase the bill for the assumption of the State debts), the excise 
law and the first National Bank charter. Although nothing was 
more absolutely necessary to the prosperity of the Union than 
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Hamilton’s funding bill, or some kindred measure for restoring the 
public credit; although no argument had been more effective in call- 
ing the Philadelphia Convention together than the destruction of 
that credit, the measure was opposed by the Anti-Federalists on the 
express ground that it would tend to strengthen the Union and 
thereby weaken by comparison the sovereignty of the States. Even 
Mr. Madison opposed it upon this ground. The bill was defeated 
upon its first introduction in the House, but Hamilton rallied his 
forces a second time and carried his point by a piece of “log-roll- 
ing.’ The representatives of Maryland and Virginia desired to have 
the National capital located on the banks of the Potomac River. 
Hamilton persuaded enough of his friends to vote for this change of 
the seat of Government to carry it through, and in return secured 
enough votes to pass the funding bill. But he was shocked at the 
character of the opposition he had encountered, and he recorded his 
opinion of it by saying: “It is the first symptom of a spirit which 
must be killed, or it will kill the constitution of the United States” 
—a saying which waited three quarters of a century for its entire 
fulfilment, but which vindicated itself signally in each succeeding 
decade. 

The bill for an excise on distilled spirits was brought forward for 
the double purpose of obtaining means to meet the requirements of 
the funding act, and of strengthening the Union by seizing a source 
of revenue which might otherwise have been appropriated by the 
States. The State-rights party saw the latter point a moment too 
late, and although the bill had become a law they began with one 
accord to oppose its enforcement, and when an insurrection sprang 
up in Western Pennsylvania to defeat the collection of the tax, they 
managed to delay, for the space of three years, the employment of 
force to put it down. This was the earliest act of outright nullifica- 
tion that had been witnessed since the adoption of the constitution. 
Though not sanctioned by the authority of Pennsylvania or any 
other State, it enlisted the sympathies and indirect aid of the entire 
opposition party. When Hamilton at last persuaded Washington 
to take decisive steps by military force to put down the insurgents, 
a perfect storm of vilification rained upon him. Fifteen thousand 
militia were called for and sent into camp under Washington’s 
personal supervision. Hamilton himself marched with them to the 
scene of the disturbances, apprehensive to the very last that they 
might throw down their arms and return home. The insurgents 
were extremely valiant when they had to deal only with tax-collectors, 
sheriffs, and a dozen or more soldiers stationed at an old wooden fort, 
but when the army of coercion arrived the champions of the divine 
right of distillation were nowhere to be found in any organized 
force. The leaders, conspicuous among whom was Albert Gallatin, 
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were fain to sue for pardon on any terms that would save their 
necks, and their deluded followers took refuge in their own native 
obscurity. It was an important victory to Hamilton and his party, 
for it was the first forcible assertion of the national authority over 
local insubordination. Even as late as 1861 the example had not 
lost its potency. “Did not Washington put down the whisky 
rebellion in 1794?” exclaimed the Union orators and newspapers 
when the slaveholders’ rebellion commenced. Technically, the two 
cases were not parallel, but for practical purposes they were suffi- 
ciently so. 

The events which called forth the famous “ Resolutions of ’98” 
were intimately connected with the French Revolution. This great 
social upheaval was welcomed with almost universal acclaim in 
America, but as it progressed from wholesome reform to rapine and 
terror, the zeal of the Federalists cooled toward their republican 
brothers on the other side of the water. Washington himself was 
determined that, whatever might be the sympathies of the people, 
the country should not be embroiled in the struggle during his 
Presidency. The French authorities were determined that it should 
be so embroiled, calculating that whenever a breach of neutrality 
should occur, the prevailing republican sympathy and the memories 
of the late war would infallibly bring the United States to their side. 
In this they might have succeeded, but for the intolerable insolence 
of their two ministers, Genet and Adet, both of whom affected to 
hold relations with “‘the people” of the United States as distinguished 
from the Government; Genet going so far as to treat the country as 
a French colony, fitting out privateers, enlisting troops, and issuing 
commissions to officers on American soil. There is too much reason 
to believe that Genet was secretly encouraged in this course by 
Jefferson, who was then Secretary of State. Although the French 
Directory were compelled to recall Genet, their subsequent acts showed 
that they approved his proceedings. Bent upon forcing Washington 
out of his position of neutrality, they organized a political campaign 
in the United States through pamphlets, newspapers, handbills, 
clubs, and inflammatory appeals to the memories of ’76. They 
insulted Washington in every possible way, even insinuating, in a 
formal address to Minister Monroe, that he (Washington) was aim- 
ing to lead the people of the Union “ back to their former slavery.” 
If they had confined themselves to words, they might have carried 
their point so far as to bring the people over to their side, and even- 
tually the Government also. But their military successes had embol- 
dened them to make an application of force as well as of persuasion, 
and by seizing and confiscating a number of American vessels, 
freighted in whole or in part with British goods, in violation of the 
express provisions of a treaty, they speedily paralysed the influence 
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of their best friends in America. Negotiations on the subject 
of the seizure of vessels grew exasperating. Minister Pinckney was 
ordered out of France, and even threatened with imprisonment under 
the French alien law. When finally Talleyrand attempted to impose 
a heavy fine upon the United States, and demanded in addition 
thereto a personal gratuity of twelve hundred thousand livres for the 
Directory and ministers, as conditions of restoring a good under- 
standing, the nation resolutely began preparations for war. 
Washington was again invested with the chief command, John 
Adams having succeeded him as President, and Hamilton again 
became his first lieutenant in the field. While the people were in 
daily expectation of the opening of hostilities, the Republicans being 
thoroughly cowed, and Jefferson very despondent, a couple of laws 
were passed by Congress (to continue in operation two and three 
years respectively) to rid the country of the emissaries of the French 
Government, and to curb the licentiousness of the French sympa- 
thising press, clubs, associations, &c. These are known to history as 
the alien and sedition laws. They were approved by Washington 
and Patrick Henry, as well as by President Adams. Hamilton did not 
doubt their constitutionality, but thought them “highly exception- 
able,” as tending to tyranny and likely to consolidate and strengthen 
the opposition to the Government, rather than to intimidate and 
weaken it. In the light of the present day the alien and sedition 
laws find no defenders ; but it is a fact not generally remembered that 
the opposition of the Republican party of the last century to these 
measures was based, not upon the infringement of liberty, but the 
infringement of State rights embodied in them.’ It was their view, 
that if any alien or sedition laws were required, they should be passed 
by the State legislatures, and not by Congress. It is only thus that 
we can understand the counter-measures proposed by Jefferson—the 
famous “ resolutions of ’98.” The alien and sedition laws, although 
not intended to promote party ends, could not fail to produce effects 
upon parties, since they would actually suppress a portion of the 
machinery by which the opposition saw fit to conduct their political 
campaigns. Heretofore the opposition had confined themselves to 
fitful and uncertain objections to particular measures of the Govern- 
ment, but they had had no rallying point, and no well-defined prin- 
ciples as to home politics. Sympathy with republican France could 
not be expected to last for ever, nor could it be depended on even 
now, when subjected to the strains put upon it by Talleyrand, Genet, 
and Adet. The time had come, in Jefferson’s view, to establish a 
rallying point, and to fix some principles. He believed that the 


(1) Professor Von Holst does not make this point clear. The resolutions of '98 


would not be logical if directed merely to the vindication of freedom of speech and of 
the press. 
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successive invasions of State sovereignty had reached a crisis in the 
alien and sedition laws, and that now, or never, a determined resist- 
ance must be made. Hence the resolutions of ’98. 

Two sets of resolutions, differing somewhat in phraseology, were 
passed, the one by the legislature of Virginia, and the other by that 
of Kentucky. Those of Kentucky were the more pointed and 
outspoken of the two, but they were alike in substance, and had a 
common origin. Those of Virginia were drawn up by Madison at 
Jefferson’s request, and were passed by the legislature of that State, 
December 21, 1798. They declare that the powers. of the federal 
government result from a compact to which the States are parties, 
to be construed by the plain sense and intention of the constitution, 
and that in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers not granted by the said compact, the States which are 
parties thereto “have the right and are in duty bound to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their 
respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them.” The Kentucky resolutions recite that the constitution was 
a compact, to which each State was an integral party; that the 
general government was not the sole judge of the powers delegated 
to itself, but that as in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party had an equal right to judge 
for itself, as well of the infraction as of the mode and manner of 
redress. Also that the several States which formed the constitution, 
‘being sovereign and independent, have the unquestionable right to 
judge of the infraction, and that a nu/lification by these sovereignties 
of all unauthorised acts done under colour of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.’ ‘Two copies of the Kentucky resolutions in the 
handwriting of Jefferson, varying slightly in language but not in 
idea, were found among his papers after his death, and there is 
abundant historical evidence apart from this, that he was the author 
of both sets, and that he persuaded Mr. Madison to prepare them 
for the legislature of Virginia, and Colonel Nicholas to introduce 
them in that of Kentucky. It appears, therefore, that Mr. Calhoun 
was no more the author of the doctrine of nullification than Jeffer- 
son Davis was. Both drew their inspiration from the so-called 
republican party of the last century, and appealed to some of the 
most venerated names in American history for their justification. 
It should be kept in-mind that this doctrine was not an assertion of 
its right of revolution, but of a constitutional right to resist consti- 
tuted authority. 

The Federalists remained in power twelve years, but they were 
not really a majority of the people at any time. The universal con- 
fidence reposed in Washington, the superior statesmanship of the 
Federalist leaders, the wealth, education, and social position of their 
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followers, and the extravagant and unprincipled demands of the 
French Directory, had together outweighed the popular leaning 
toward France, and the still lively animosity toward Great Britain. 
But this leaning and this animosity were constant quantities, while 
the opposing forces were ‘variable. Washington had retired to 
private life, and his successor, John Adams, had picked a personal 
quarrel with Hamilton, and a public one with the bulk of his party, 
by sending a new mission to France before the insults of Talleyrand 
had been atoned or apologised for. This step on the part of Mr. 
Adams has been variously accounted for ; but supposing it to have 
been in the highest degree patriotic, it is certain that it was taken 
without consulting any member of his cabinet or any person entitled 
to be called a leader of the party. Consequently, the merits of the 
step in a diplomatic and international point of view, however great 
they may have been, were, in a party point of view, completely frus- 
trated by the manner of taking it. Many Federalists believed that 
Adams had gone over to the Republicans. The Republicans them- 
selves, who were still greatly dispirited, notwithstanding some local 
gains they had made in the South through the unpopularity of the 
alien and sedition laws, plucked up courage wonderfully, claiming 
that they had been right all the time in their policy of kissing the 
hand that smote them. The result was, that Mr. Adams failed of a 
re-election. Jefferson and Burr (Republicans), received a tie vote 
in the electoral college, and the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives, where neither of them could get a clear majority 
without the help of the Federalists. 

The mass of the Republican voters intended that Jefferson should 
be President and Burr Vice-President; but under the provisions of 
the Constitution at that time each Presidential elector voted for two 
persons, the one receiving the highest number of votes to be Presi- 
dent, and the one receiving the next highest fo be Vice-President. 
In case of a tie, the House of Representatives was required to choose 
the President, each State having one vote, and a majority of the 
States being requisite to a choice. In order to worry the Republicans 
and. to spite Jefferson, a portion of the Federalists conceived the idea 
of electing Burr President. There were now sixteen States in the 
Union, of which Jefferson and Burr could count on six each, leaving 
four in the control of the Federalists. When Hamilton, who had 
meanwhile retired to private life, learned of the intrigue between 
Burr and the Federalists, he threw his whole influence in favour of 
Jefferson. He told his friends that if there was any man in the 
world whom he ought to hate that man was Jefferson, but that Burr 
was at heart a Catiline, bent upon ruling the country by uniting 
the scoundrels of all parties, and that ‘‘upon every virtuous and 
prudent calculation Jefferson was to be preferred.” In Burr he saw 
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the enemy of his country, and in Jefferson only his own enemy. 
Exactly how far his counsels were instrumental in bringing about 
the defeat of Burr is not known, but considering his recognised 
position as the most trusted leader of his party, and considering also 
the very nafrow escape which Jefferson had, we must conclude that 
they were very important if not decisive.’ While the balloting was 
going on in the House some of the Federalists proposed to make the 
dead-lock permanent, as they had the power to do, and choose a 
presiding offcer of the Senate, vesting the executive power in him 
by statute until a President should be lawfully chosen. Even 
Mr. Adams thought this was feasible, and that the people would be 
as well satisfied with it as with the election of either Burr or Jefferson. 
But Jefferson took care to notify them that on the day such a statute 
should be passed, the middle States would arm and overthrow a 
government so constituted. In point of fact steps were taken to 
make good this threat. The building of an armoury at Richmond, 
which had been commenced during the alien-and-sedition-law excite- 
ment, was recommenced, and a plan set on foot to seize the Govern- 
ment arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. The Federalists were scared out of 
their project, which was clearly unconstitutional and revolutionary. 
Although the Federalists had gone out of power never to return, 
their policy had been impressed on the new Government so firmly 
that their successful opponents made no attempt to undo their work. 
While labouring to defeat Burr, Hamilton predicted that Jefferson, 
once in power, would not disturb the measures which had been 
adopted to strengthen the Government. In point of fact, he was 
soon compelled to use stronger measures than the Federalists had 
ever employed. The Federalists, on the other hand, began to con- 
strue the constitution with the aid of Jefferson’s dictionary. The 
proposed purchase of Louisiana alarmed the New England States. 
They apprehended that the addition of this extensive dominion would 
give the South a perpetual preponderance in the Union and control 
of the Government. There was no clause in the constitution 
expressly conferring upon Congress the power to acquire foreign 
territory. They became great sticklers for “ strict construction.” 
Some of them claimed that a constitutional amendment was neces- 
sary ; while others, reverting to the resolutions of ’98, declared that 
since the constitution was a compact, in the nature of a partnership, 
it was impossible to take in new partners without the consent of a// 
(1) If we may credit the statement of Burr's biographer (Parton), Jefferson’s sub- 
sequent behaviour presented a very sorry contrast to this example of magnanimity on 
the part of his rival. When, according to this authority, Hamilton’s assassin arrived 
in Washington City after the fatal encounter, Jefferson received him with marks of 


attention, and gave him at least one and probably two appointments to important 


offices for his (Burr's) friends—the secretaryship and governorship of Louisiana 
Territory. 
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the old ones, and that the taking in of a new one without such con- 
sent would release the old ones. The Republicans contended that 
the power to acquire territory was one of the necessary attributes of 
sovereignty, inherent in every government, whatever its name or 
character. Jefferson himself could not abandon all the theories he 
had been elaborating these twelve years for the confusion of his 
enemies and the admiration of posterity. Nor could he let the 
opportunity to acquire Louisiana slip by. So he acknowledged that 
the step he had determined to take was unconstitutional, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to take it. The acquisition of Louisiana served to 
strengthen the Government, not only by the possession of the mouth 
of the Mississippi, but by committing to the doctrine of “ constructive 
powers” the only party that had up to this time denied it. 

The Federalists, however, soon found new occasions to change 
ground with their adversaries. The British orders in council, and 
the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, fell with great severity 
on American commerce. Jefferson was opposed on the score of 
principle to a war with France, and on the score of interest to a war 
with England. As a measure of retaliation he recommended an 
embargo on American commerce. In this he was at first sustained 
by the country with singular unanimity, even John Quincy Adams 
voting for the measure. But the weight of the blow fell upon New 
England with tenfold greater severity than upon Old England. 
Indeed it was scarcely noticed in the latter country, while in the 
former it inflicted greater injury than the orders in council and the 
decrees of Napoleon combined. Opposition to the embargo became 
very decided. It worked its way into New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. But Jefferson and his 
party were so convinced that the deprivation of American products 
would eventually bring England to terms, that they adhered to it 
with the utmost tenacity. The war of words was at its height 
when John Quincy Adams whispered to Jefferson that a combination 
had been formed in the North having for its object a disruption of 
the Union, and Jefferson was so much alarmed by it that he recom- 
mended a repeal of the embargo and a war with England in its 
stead. How far Mr. Adams was justified in saying that the Union 
was in danger in consequence of the embargo is still a matter of 
dispute. When his statement to Jefferson leaked out, some fifteen 
years later, Mr. Adams was called upon by thirteen eminent citizens 
of Massachusetts to give a full and precise account of the facts and 
evidence constituting the foundation of so injurious a charge. In 
replying to this request, Mr. Adams went back to the acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803, five years earlier than the embargo, and said that 
a plan had been formed then, by certain Federalist leaders, to dis- 
solve the Union, and that it had gone so far as to fix upon a military 
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commander to carry it into execution; that his knowledge of it 
alienated him from the secret councils of the party ; that the con- 
spiracy of 1808 which he communicated to Mr. Jefferson was a 
continuance and revival of the proposed revolt against the Louisiana 
purchase, for which the public exasperation against the embargo 
seemed to furnish a new opportunity; and finally that a sense of 
solemn duty might at some future day require him to disclose the 
evidence in his possession for these grave allegations, but that the 
selection of the day for such disclosure, whether in his own lifetime 
or later, must remain in his own judgment. Nearly thirty years 
have elapsed since Mr. Adams’s death, but the disclosure has not yet 
been made. The absence of any motive for misrepresentation, no 
less than his elevated character and his ample sources of information, 
must convince us that there was some substantial ground for his 
statements. Moreover, Mr. Hamilton was so keenly alive to the 
dangers of the plot in 1803 and 1804 that, in his efforts to frustrate 
it, he became involved in the controversy with Burr, which ended 
in the fatal duel between them. 

Jefferson’s proposed war with England was voted down by a 
decisive majority in Congress. Madison succeeded him as Pre- 
sident, and sought to secure the exemption of American shipping 
from the harsh and unjustifiable measures of the belligerents in 
Europe by negotiation. Three years of indefatigable letter writing, 
mingled with threats of war in the American Congress and entreaties 
for peace among British manufacturers, resulted in the revocation of 
both the Berlin and Milan decrees and the orders in council. But 
war with England had been declared two months before the news of 
the revocation was received. Hostilities had not actually commenced, 
and a hope was entertained among the commercial classes of the 
North that the repeal of the obnoxious orders would avert bloodshed. 
But a war party had grown up in Congress under the spur of con- 
tinued provocations, led by Clay and Calhoun, fired with the idea of 
conquering and annexing Canada, and reaping glory and political 
capital from that undertaking. The so-called right of search and the 
impressment of seamen on board American vessels, claimed and exer- 
cised by Great Britain, were indeed a sore grievance, sufficient to 
have justified a war without any other causes of difference, but as 
this was not the cause of the war-preparations in the first place, and 
as it was not clear that it might not have been removed by negotia- 
tion, and as it was wholly ignored in the subsequent treaty of Ghent, 
we are constrained to believe that the real reason for rejecting the 
tardy and ungracious concessions offered by Lord Castlereagh was 
something else. Whatever may have been the motives of the junta 
that overcame Mr. Madison’s strong aversion to war, the two coun- 
tries soon came to blows. As the war was without definite aim on 
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either side, so was it without definite result. The New England 
States, which were the principal sufferers from it, tacitly resolved to 
contribute nothing to it beyond what the letter of the law demanded. 
The anti-war party soon acquired a majority in the legislatures of 
New York and New Jersey, and at times carried the elections in 
Delaware and Maryland. The war-party became greatly exasperated 
at their want of success in the field, which they attributed, with con- 
siderable justice, to a lack of energy on the part of those who 
believed that the conflict was unnecessary, and therefore wrong. A 
new and more stringent embargo was enacted, as much for the pur- 
pose of punishing the New England States as of annoying the enemy, 
whereupon the Massachusetts legislature, taking the ideas and bor- 
rowing, in part, the language of the resolutions of ’98, used these 
memorable words: “‘ We spurn the idea that the free, sovereign, and 
independent State of Massachusetts is reduced to a mere municipal 
corporation, without power to protect its people and defend them from 
oppression from whatever quarter it comes. When the national 
compact is violated and the citizens of the State are oppressed by 
cruel and unauthorized law, this legislature is bound to interpose its 
power and wrest from the oppressor his victim.” 

Here was the doctrine of State sovereignty in full measure. It 
was followed by the refusal of Massachusetts, and of Connecticut 
also, to allow Federal officers to take command of their militia, and 
by the call for the Hartford Convention. This convention was stig- 
matised as a hotbed of treason by the party in power, and is not con- 
sidered at the present time a desirable place to trace one’s political 
lineage back to. But it never went beyond the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Democratic-Republican faith, as written by Jefferson and 
Madison themselves. Both parties had, for the time being, changed 
coats—the Federalists asserting State sovereignty, and their opponents 
national sovereignty. Three of the New England States were repre- 
sented in the Hartford Convention by regular delegates, and the 
other two by irregular ones. But it led to no result except to bring 
its participants under a load of obloquy—negotiations for peace 
having been instituted before it concluded its sittings. It recom- 
mended to the States represented the adoption of measures to protect 
their citizens against forcible drafts, conscriptions, or impressments 
not authorized by the constitution—an ominous proceeding if the 
States were to judge for themselves of the constitutionality of such 
drafts and conscriptions. Its other recommendations were technically 
unobjectionable, although the spirit governing the whole was a 
defensive league between the New England States. These recom- 
mendations were formally accepted by Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, and that was as far as the project ever got. The conclusion of 
peace rendered it nugatory, and perhaps saved Mr. Madison a task 
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he was by no means equal to—that of combatting a rebellion founded 
upon the resolutions of ’98. 

From this time forward there has never been in the North any 
important assertion of the right of a State to nullify an act of 
Congress. Some decisions were made in Northern State courts over- 
ruling the fugitive slave law, on the ground that it was an infringe- 
ment of State jurisdiction, but when these decisions were overruled 
by the United States Supreme Court, the judgments of the latter 
tribunal were always acquiesced in. Two petitions from the North | 
asking for a peaceable dissolution of the Union, presented in Con- 
gress by John Quincy Adams and Joshua R. Giddings, in the year 
1842, but disavowed by those gentlemen, caused great commotion in 
the House of Representatives ; but even the small consequence that 
could justly be attached to them, was not derived from the doctrine 
of State sovereignty or from the principles embodied in the 
resolutions of ’98. These principles henceforward found their 
home exclusively in the South, where they had been first formulated, 
and where they dovetailed with slavery in so firm a bond that the 
one could not be destroyed without shattering the other also. 

The agitation in the South against the Protective Tariff of 1828 
was intimately connected with the slavery question. The North 
was gaining rapidly in wealth, population, and political importance, 
notwithstanding the Louisiana purchase, which had so greatly 
alarmed the New England Federalists thirty years before. The 
South was lagging behind her unfettered rival, and becoming more 
and more jealous and discontented every year. Blinded by her 
“peculiar institution,” she refused to see in it any cause for her 
backwardness in material prosperity, and sought to find reasons for 
it in the legislation of the country. The tariff had been growing 
more and more protective for several years, fulfilling the prediction 
of those who had declared in the beginning that, no amount of pro- 
tection would be satisfactory to the protected classes more than a few 
years, and that a stiffer line would be called for soon. The tariff of 
1828 was the stiffest that had ever been called for. The hostility of 
the planting States to this measure, however, was not merely opposi- 
tion to a bad fiscal policy, but was an outburst of anger at the badge 
of inferiority which the census-taker was putting on them every ten 
years, which they ascribed, honestly perhaps, to the tariff. Shortly 
after the inauguration of President Jackson, the opposition to the 
tariff in South Carolina took a very decided attitude. In the 
summer of 1832, Mr. Calhoun, one of the senators of that State, 
published an address “ On the Relations of the States and Federal 
Government.” He commenced by saying that the question of those 
relations was not one of recent origin, but that, from the commence- 
ment of the government, it had divided public sentiment. He then 
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proceeded to plant himself on the Virginia resolutions of 1798, say- 
ing that “the right of interposition thus solemnly asserted by the 
State of Virginia, be it called as it may—State right, veto, nullifica- 
tion, or by any other name—I conceive to be the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our system, resting upon facts historically as certain as our 
revolution itself, and deductions as simple and as demonstrative as 
that of any political or moral truth whatever.” On the 24th of 
November following, the Convention of South Carolina passed an 
ordinance declaring the tariff law null and void, and making it 
unlawful for the officers of the general government to collect any 
duties in that State. If force should be employed to collect such 
duties, South Carolina would consider herself absolved from all alle- 
giance to the Union, and would proceed at once to organize a separate 
government. 

President Jackson replied by sending a message to Congress, 
affirming that the constitution of the United States was a government 
and not a compact, that the language of the instrument itself declaring 
that it, and the laws, and treaties made in pursuance of it, should be 
the supreme law of the land, and that all State courts should be bound 
by it, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, excluded the idea that a State could declare 
and treat such supreme law as a nullity. His argument, a very able 
one, was pointedly opposed to the resolutions of ’98. The Demo- 
cratic party of the present day claims descent in the direct line from 
Jefferson and Jackson, and the claim is in one sense true, but not at 
all valuable; for if ever there were two men holding opinions more 
diametrically opposed to each other as to the vital principles of the 
constitution and government of their country, history has not men- 
tioned them. Nevertheless, Jackson was not anxious to press the 
controversy with South Carolina to a bloody issue. He recommended 
the passage of a new law to enforce the collection of duties in South 
Carolina, but at the same time he recommended a reduction of the 
duties. If the duties had not been reduced it is probable that he 
would have brought the State into obedience by military force, 
because he was a soldier, and he believed in the employment of force. 
Mr. Clay even accused him of a desire to gratify his passions by 
spilling the blood of his enemies in South Carolina; but there is the 
best evidence that he wished to avoid that necessity. Mr. Clay, 
himself the champion of the tariff, was the first to back down. 
He had been eager for a war with England when there was no 
substantial cause for it, and now he was equally anxious to avoid a 
war for which there was abundant cause. Through his influence 
the tariff of 1828 was reduced one-half, the reductions extending 
over a series of years by a sliding scale—a measure the wisdom of 
which would be conceded if it had not been extorted under a threat. 
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The South Carolina Convention was reassembled, and the nullifying 
ordinance repealed on the express ground that the tariff had been 
modified to meet the views of the nullifiers. The doctrine of State 
sovereignty, nullification, or secession—all names for the same 
thing—received enormous impetus and strength from the temporary 
triumph achieved for it in 1832, and the slave power incorporated it 
still more strongly into their political creed, and enlarged it year by 
year, till it came to include the right to carry slaves into free terri- 
tory, and hold them there against the will of the majority. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to touch 
upon all the manifestations of the struggle between the opposing 
ideas of State and national sovereignty prior to the death-grapple 
between them, which commenced in 1861, and ended in 1865 in the 
complete demolition of the doctrines laid down in the resolutions of 
98. Strongly convinced as the writer is that the language of the 
constitution, as originally framed and ratified, lodged the sovereign 
power in the national government exclusively, it is apparent that 
nothing short of superior force could ever have settled the dispute 
after it became complicated with the pecuniary interests and bitter 
passions of slavery. It is likewise apparent that until the question 
was decided the United States could not logically be counted a nation. 
While one-half, or nearly one-half, of the people maintained and 
believed that the general government was a mere agency, or power 
of attorney, revocable at pleasure, and while they had power to give 
effect to such views, the nationality existed only in the vain imagin- 
ings of those who held the contrary opinion. The birth of the 
nation, therefore, does not really date from the 4th of July, 1776, 
but from the day whereon the theories of Thomas Jefferson were 
crushed by force and arms. Mr. Jefferson’s desire for a rebellion 
oftener than once in a century and a half has been gratified beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. Considering the state of the world 
at the time he played his part in it, we need not blame him for the 
views he held, but in awarding the palm of statesmanship, which is the 
gift of seeing in advance how institutions will operate upon society, 
we must pass him by and place it on the brow of his great rival. 

Although it may now be said that a dual sovereignty has been 
proven by the strongest of all arguments to be a self-contradiction 
and an impossibility, Professor Von Holst observes that the idea 
still clings after the thing itself has vanished. This is true, for “he 
who’s convinced against his will, is of the same opinion still.” How 
extensively the old idea prevails in men’s bosoms cannot be ascer- 
tained, but something may be inferred from the action of the 
political party that formerly supported and maintained it. The 
Federalist party had been ground to powder, and ceased to exist, 
during the administration of James Monroe, whose second election 
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to the Presidency was accomplished without opposition. For want 
of opposition, the Democratic-Republican party broke into four 
fragments in the election of 1824 without any essential difference of 
principles; and no candidate receiving a majority of the electoral 
votes, John Quincy Adams was chosen President by the House of 
Representatives. A few years later, the fragments crystallised into 
the Democratic party under the leadership of General Jackson ; and 
the National Republican party under that of Adams and Clay. The 
latter organisation was soon afterwards merged, with sundry deser- 
tions from the Jackson ranks, in the American Whig party, which 
survived till 1856, when it succumbed to the exigencies of the 
slavery question, and gave way to the existing Republican party. 
In 1852, the Democratic party for the first time took cognizance of 
the slavery question in its national platform, and in close juxta- 
position declared the principles laid down in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1798 and Mr. Madison’s report thereon 
to be one of the main foundations of its political creed. This 
declaration was repeated in the party platform of 1856. In 
1860 the Democratic party divided in sunder, and both fragments 
reaffirmed the platform of 1856. In 1864, the war being in 
progress, the resolutions of ’98 were prudently omitted. In 1868 
the party declared that the right of regulating the suffrage belonged 
to the several States, and that any attempt by Congress to interfere 
with it would, if sanctioned by the people, “end in a single, cen- 
tralised, consolidated government, in which the separate existence of 
the States will be entirely absorbed, and an unqualified despotism be 
established in place of a federal union of co-equal States.” Two 
years later the suffrage was regulated in all the States by an amend- 
ment of the constitution. The Democratic party, in its platform of 
the present year, declares its “devotion to the constitution of the 
United States, with its amendments, universally accepted as a final 
settlement of the controversy that engendered the civil war.” The old 
idea, however, timidly shows its head in another paragraph, where it 
is declared that reform is necessary to save the Union from the 
dangers of a “corrupt centralism,” the voter being left to infer 
vaguely whether the dangers are due most to corruption or to cen- 
tralism. This is the attenuated skeleton of the resolutions of ’98. 
Nevertheless a large body of opinion remains, under the influence of 
party bias or early training, favourable to the idea of State sovereignty 
co-existing with national sovereignty, and this is not confined wholly 
to the Democratic party. A certain vagueness even pervades the 
Republican party, from whose midst we not infrequently hear that 
the States are sovereign “‘ within their sphere ”—the sphere being as 
undefined as the spheres assigned for our future abode in the text- 
books of modern spiritualism. The full extent of the defeat suffered 
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by the State rights party in the late war is only half understood by 
either victors or vanquished. The official seal of the State of Illinois 
is still inscribed with the motto “State sovereignty, national Union” 
—a phrase whose suggestions convey no idea of national sovereignty 
whatever. Yet the State of Illinois has been under the control of 
the Republican party during sixteen years. Most of the State con- 
stitutions contain clauses providing for the punishment of treason 
against the State. These provisions are incongruous with existing 
facts, for it is quite conceivable that a citizen might be hanged for 
treason against a State, and his judges and executioners hanged for 
treason against the United States. All the apparatus for such a 
solecism was in readiness in South Carolina in the year 1832. 

Notwithstanding the more or less confusion in the public mind on 
the subject of State versus national sovereignty, State sovereignty now 
goes to the wall in every practical conflict. Nor will its entire dis- 
appearance be followed by the “ unqualified despotism ” apprehended 
by Jefferson, and presaged by the Democratic party as late as 1868. 
An unqualified despotism enacted by a free people upon themselves 
can only be the result of general corruption and stupefaction of the 
public morals—a condition in no wise dependent upon the concentra- 
tion or dispersion of sovereignty. The only form of centralization to 
be feared is that which grows out of the existing method of making 
appointments to Federal offices—a method which, when first intro- 
duced, Mr. Clay said would, if persisted in, “ finally end in a des- 
potism as intolerable as that of Constantinople,’ and which even 
General Jackson, before his election to the Presidency, allowed would 
tend inevitably to corruption.’ Centralization coming in this form 
would be equally effective whether the theories of State sovereignty 
or of national sovereignty should prevail. The immediate need of the 
American people and Government is a restoration of the permanent 
civil service which prevailed during the first forty years after the 
adoption of the constitution. Apart from this, it is the logical 
outcome of the war that the powers of the general government shall 
continue to increase at the expense of the State governments, but 
not at the expense of liberty. The right of secession having been 
negatived beyond the possibility of dispute, its minor belongings, 
wearing the generic name of State sovereignty, must fall with it, 
not all at once, but as fast as they come in collision with the 
authority of the whole. 

Horace Wuite. 
(1) The unwarranted interference by the Federal judiciary and army in the last 


Louisiana election was a direct consequence and outgrowth of the “ spoils system” of 
civil service. 
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“ Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness.” 


At men of all parties are agreed—as they could not but be, the 
facts once established—in their judgment on the atrocities in Bul- 
garia, one of those wild outbreaks of ferocity and lust which show 
the possible depth of evil in human nature when free from the 
restraints of social order. I say in human nature, and do not con- 
fine it to Turkish nature, as I see there is too much inclination to do 
under the impulse of the present excitement. ‘ Highest of all when 
under control, worst of all animals when without law and justice,’— 
this judgment on man bears no restrictive application. Our just 
abhorrence of the actual misdeeds of the Turkish troops seems to 
me to be hurrying us into unjust judgments and unwise actions. 

For whilst I respect the motives of the present movement and 
within limits, which have at times been passed, I entirely concur in 
the indignation expressed, so far as it is the spontaneous expression 
of a real national feeling in presence of a great wrong, there is much 
in the language used which I deprecate, much in the conclusions 
sought to be enforced which I think dangerous, something at any 
rate in the national attitude which I think unwarranted. Something 
more of misgiving in this wholesale condemnation of another nation, 
something more of humility on the score of past events in our own 
history, something more of the sense of the community of nature 
between the Turkish people and our own, might have increased the 
value of our utterance, and invested it with additional promise for 
the future. Defective, however, as it has been in these respects, it 
has a promise for the future: it constitutes an obligation which 
cannot be eluded—the obligation whenever and wherever there be 
outrages on our common humanity, and that there will be such is 
too probable, to reprobate them as we reprobate this present outrage. 
For instance, whilst we loudly blame the Turkish mode of warfare 
in Servia, the destruction of villages by fire, and the devastation of 
the country, would it not be well if some voices were raised against 
our own practice, in the interests of the half-piratical trader too 
often, of shelling African or other uncivilised populations? or 
against such acts as in that unjustifiable Ashantee war was the 
burning of Coomassie ? or in China the destruction of the imperial 
palace ? 

With a certain reserve, then, I respect the judgment on the past. 
But it is not with the past we have now to deal, except so far as we 
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can repair it; and I trust the reparation will be of the amplest 
kind, as it ought to be, considering the easy form which it may 
take for the majority —that of money contributions. Those who, as 
Lady Strangford, are willing to give their services in its distribution, 
should have no difficulty in collecting the sum they ask. 

There remains one point in reference to the past in which injustice 
may be done. It is the responsibility attaching to the Turkish 
Government—its complicity in these Bulgarian horrors. Govern- 
ments, as a rule, are ill served by their agents, who too often carry 
out instructions in a way which those who gave them in no way 
sanction. There have been exceptions, such as James [I]. in our 
own country and that of M. Thiers in France, where there is every 
reason to think that the mercilessness of the ruler outran that of the 
subordinates, But the rule is the other way, and the supreme 
government of Turkey is probably, if we take the statements of the 
two parties in England, not an exception. No doubt in the hour of 
danger, with other revolts on its hands and the prospect of the 
Servian and Montenegrin war, on hearing of the agitation and insur- 
rection in Bulgaria, due, it would appear, to external intrigues, it 
wished a speedy termination,—what has been so much praised in 
England,—a vigorous stamping out of the evil at its beginning; but 
as a central government it does not seem to be further involved in 
the actual transaction. Like most other governments, it would be 
slow to recognise the misdeeds of its agents; but otherwise the 
fault lies rather in its weakness and actual disorganization, as was 
justly pointed out by Lord Derby, than in its intentions. That this 
is the true view is, I think, evidenced by its permitting foreigners 
to visit the localities and inquire for themselves, and tolerating their 
presence after their publication of the facts. Would Russia in Poland, 
the French Government after the suppression of the Commune, or 
our own Government in the Indian mutiny, have been equally 
patient? It would seem that no government has a sufficient hand 
upon its officers or its population—perhaps never has had, but 
certainly has not in the present day—a weakness which evidences the 
want of some more universal, more cogent influence to supplement 
the action of governments. Look at Barbadoes, or our conduct in 
Japan, or the dealings with the coolies in the Mauritius, of Queens- 
land with the Oceanians. 

And, generalising, how few nations of Europe—is there any one 
but Italy ?—-which is so clean-handed as to be justified in using un- 
measured abuse of Turkey. Nationally, as individually, the true rule, 
doubtless, is to blame ourselves first before we attack our neighbours : 
but there are occasions, and such is this reckless denunciation of one 
people as compared with all others, when we survey the others, and 
inquire whether history justifies the implication of so complete a 
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disparity, and Poland, Algeria, Hungary, and Spanish America rise 
in its confutation. 

I would gladly not write this, for in the prevalent one-sidedness 
of judgments, I know to what it exposes me; but when I see the 
lengths to which a dominant impression carries many in this matter, 
I feel it incumbent on me not to shrink from incurring any of the 
risk attendant on an impartial judgment. 

In the present we have before us, practically, the choice of two 
policies, or rather two guidances, that of the existing government 
and of Mr. Gladstone, who I presume is ready to resume office. I 
say practically, for others are offered, but have no chance of being 
accepted. If I allude to Mr. Grant Duff’s scheme, his dream he 
calls it, it is because of some of its accidents, rather than from any 
wish to discuss it fully. An Anglo-Indian administration under a 
dignified head,—such is its summary for those who may have missed 
it. He does not himself give the title of this dignified head, yet it 
should have been given, or the project lacks definiteness. It is 
implied that we are to have another Emperor of Western origin. 

It seems to me a fresh instance of the corrupting influence of our 
Indian Empire. The temporary success of that experiment misleads 
us to the point of thinking that we are able to set the world in 
order, when it is a question whether we are not breaking down 
under what we have already undertaken. It would appear to be a 
postulate of a certain class of minds, that we, and we exclusively, 
have a peculiar faculty for government of other races ;—an assump- 
tion of the most offensive and dangerous character, and which 
reposes at bottom on a completely official view of the results 
attained in our Indian dependency. 

I would wish to speak with all due respect of a large body of 
public servants, of our Anglo-India administrative corps; but I have 
a recollection of certain points in our history there, in times of 
order and disorder equally, which suggest many objections to the 
proposal we have before us. Seriously, was the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny, even with what facts we have, and all competent 
students allow that many are yet unknown, that a full picture of 
the horrors of that suppression is for future generations—was, I ask, 
the suppression of that mutiny so conducted that we could with 
decency propose that the service which conducted it should furnish 
teachers of justice and mercy to the Turks? I know not what the 
language of the Constantinople governing classes was on the news 
reaching it of an insurrection in Bulgaria; but I do know something 
of that of the Calcutta governing community at the time of the 
Sepoy revolt, and it could not be easily surpassed as an expression 
of savage and vengeful cruelty. It is due to Lord Canning to say 
that he was, fortunately, a noble exception. 
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Or, again, are we to take some Anglo-Indian proconsul of the 
Dalhousie type, fresh from an unprincipled act of Burman Spoliation, 
committed in defiance of all right under the plea of destiny, and 
think him a fit apostle to the Turks of moderation, of the duty of 
resigning this or that possession, of the moral beauty of contracting 
the red line of empire, of letting go provinces which their fathers 
acquired. No, at every turn our own past history meets us, not to 
stop our reasonable and thoughtful action for the better in the 
present, but to show us the unseemliness of many of our pretensions, 
and the wisdom of not seeking to increase our responsibilities. 

And then the dignified head. Is it seriously proposed to take a 
young prince, of untried capacity for government,—the command of 
a ship of war is not by any means a particular recommendation, even 
if well administered,—a prince brought up in the blinding influences 
of the English court, more naturally blinding even than those of 
aristocratic life, a prince who has in no way produced as yet a 
favourable impression on a society disposed, as is evident from its 
tone about the rest of his family, to be most indulgent, and place 
him in a position requiring the highest gifts for rule, the most 
accomplished statesmanship? If he is to govern and not reign, the 
proposal is absurd, and for a constitutional puppet the position is not 
suited. So much ona point which it is difficult to touch. For in 
the current of servility which has set in of late in favour of our royal 
family, when only praise is allowed and any blame is thought dis- 
creditable, the only refuge for self-respect is silence—where it is pos- 
sible. I have only said what was necessary to clear me from any 
participation in the prevailing adulation, which oppresses many 
besides myself with a sense of shame. 

But of the two guides who are feasible, I will take Mr. Gladstone 
first. In adopting any one as a leader we naturally look to his 
antecedents. It is a time for free speech on such points. Mr. 
Gladstone’s own language is very free. Dazed by a revolting act, 
which shocks all of us as much as it does him, he seems to have lost 
his equilibrium, and to be hurrying himself and the nation on very 
dangerous courses. What reason have we to follow him ? 

By a passionate appeal to the humanity and honour of England, he 
is thrusting a particular policy upon the Government, and practically 
wresting the conduct of affairs out of its hands. Are we to prefer 
him to his rivals as the exponent of those powerful motives? I 
think he has in his vehemence been too forgetful of his past. 

Others, Mr. Beesly for instance, have drawn attention to the 
weakness of his position, on a survey of the past. I concur with 
them, and in the judgment that he has been weak towards the strong, 
strong towards the weak, silent when Russia or the Versailles 
government were in question, violent against Naples and Turkey. 
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What more feeble than his list of our national misdeeds given at 
Greenwich? It is easy to balance an account in your favour if you 
omit important items, and why were India and Ireland left out of 
Mr. Gladstone’s list? If introduced, would they have warranted his 
conclusion ? I cannot forget, either, his sympathy with the slave- 
holder which led him to raise his voice on the side of the South in 
the great American contest. Yet what is slavery, as an industrial 
institution not domestic, in any case, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
English or Dutch? It is on their most revolting side, that of lust, 
the Bulgarian horrors in permanence. Female honour is not for the 
slave. So true is it, that one great critical suffering affects our 
imagination and arouses our sympathy, when the slow enduring evil 
under which generation after generation is borne down passes com- 
paratively unnoticed. 

Nor is the honour of England so compromised, whatever Mr. 
Gladstone may say, by what has happened in Bulgaria, as by 
numerous other parts of her conduct. It was far more palpably 
at stake in Jamaica, India, and that semi-Indian outrage, the 
Abyssinian raid. It is so in our opium policy in China, in our 
oppression of Burmah. There is ample field in these last for Mr. 
Gladstone’s solicitude about it. Not that I object to his speak- 
ing in this present emergency, but there is that in the way in which 
he speaks as against the Government, which such reminiscences 
should prevent, and they are introduced to justify the withholding 
of our confidence. 

Graver still—if we consider all that it involves—is the retrospect 
of his foreign policy. In thinking of him as the possible director of 
our foreign policy, ure we warranted by his antecedents in hoping 
much from him? I put aside the curious act by which he would 
begin, an act, as Mr. Grant Duff justly observes, of direct war upon 
Turkey—a somewhat intemperate opening. 

I turn to the past. If we may judge by some recriminations 
which passed between him and the present Premier, his colleagues 
and his opponents did not estimate highly his action at the time 
of the Crimean war.' If I remember right, the attack was warded 
by aremark that at that period he did not take much interest in 
foreign politics. But during his own Premiership such interest was 
forced upon him, and his then policy was, I must think, disastrous, 
and at the root of much of the present difficulty. It fell to him to 


(1) In judging the Crimean War we are too apt to confound two distinct series ox 
events, the protection of Turkey from Russian encroachment, and the aggression upon 
Russia herself by sending our forces to the Crimea. It is this latter which is properly 
the Crimean War, and which is a fair object of censure, as in every respect an unwise 
venture, with no good prospect: ‘The former is and was justifiable on all grounds. 
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steer England through the crisis of the Franco-German war ; and 
the general judgment at home and abroad was, and is, that he failed 
gravely. The temporary effacement of England—such is the expres- 
sion which presents the position he gave his country, to the imperil- 
ling for long years of European concert, and to the necessitating his 
actual adoption of an unsound policy. It shows the short memory, 
or the inattention, or the excessive good nature of the nation, that it 
should be possible for the idea to arise, that a statesman so tried 
and so found wanting could again be entrusted with the highest 
power. 

As it is, owing to the unfortunate blunder of Germany in 1871 
and to the tame acquiescence of Kurope in her pretensions, the 
Russo-Prussian combination has been encouraged to think itself the 
ultimate appeal, free to act as it pleased in reference to eastern 
Europe. The present policy of Mr. Gladstone, so far as we can 
gather it from his speeches, would favour its claims. Lis compli- 
ments all round must be taken for what they are worth; but his 
action would be to rely on Russia mainly in the arrangement with 
Turkey. I would make no hobgoblin of Russia; but it is excusable 
to doubt whether in the game of Eastern complications Mr. Gladstone 
would be a match for Prince Gortschakoff. 

Be this as it may, he avows that he looks to the joint action of 
England and Russia in the present emergency, and there is a large 
school which would follow him in this. Let me indicate one objection 
in limine to this policy. I assume that Mr. Gladstone, if in power, 
would not carry out the wilder scheme of those who are at his back, 
nor seck to eject the Turks by violence from Europe, nor sanction 
Russia in so doing. I assume, that is,—as I interpret his language, 
Iam warranted in assuming—that he so far accepts the “as you 
were” policy, as to look for modifications of the Turkish rule com- 
patible with its existence. Now, Russia has been almest from its 
earliest entry into European politics the standing aggressor on 
Turkey, constantly encroaching on her, constantly domineering over 
her, in no ambiguous manner posing as her successor. Relatively 
Turkey is inferior in strength to Russia, and has witnessed with just 
alarm the growth of her opponent, and submitted, but with just 
indignation, to her dictatorial language. It is possible—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s faith is strong in her, but I should have thought Lord Gran- 
ville’s experience might have weakened it ;—it is possible that Russia 
has abandoned her traditional policy and speaks merely in the 
interests of justice and humanity. Tfer conduct in Servia is 
singularly against this great change in her. She could, it is silly to 
doubt it, have stopped her officers and soldiers from turning a Servian 
into a Russian attack on Turkey. But it is not in the nature of 
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things that Turkey should accept without repugnance the influence 
of Russia. What she could yield honourably to the union of the more 
Western powers—of Europe in the truest, sense—she would bitterly 
resent if imposed upon her by her haughty rival. Where it is possible 
to avoid rousing a not unwarranted suspicion and irritation, it is 
surely wise to do so, and it is so in this case, if we mingle as little 
as may be Russia with our action. With the wisest attemper- 
ing, that action will be galling enough to the self-love of the Ottoman 
nation ; it is but fair and also more prudent, more hopeful of result, 
to conciliate to the uttermost its feelings, 

Turning to the Government in whose hands we actually are, it is 
not needful to examine with equal fulness its claims or its merits in 
the past. Mr. Gladstone tends, I do not say seeks, to supplant it ; 
and we would know why. It is in power, and all that is necessary 
is to see whether it be so far inferior to the substitute offered as at a 
critical moment to make it imperative to change it. In point of 
humanity, no one would accuse the members of the existing Govern- 
ment of being less sensible to the Bulgarian horrors than any other 
men who have read them. In their position a certain amount of 
reticence was necessary, as I cannot but think there is a similar 
obligation resting on the leaders of the Opposition, who are always 
possible ministers. 

For their general record, it is not better, so far as I can see, nor 
worse, than Mr. Gladstone’s. They have condoned all the wrongs 
which he has condoned, have shared in the national misdoings as 
largely as he; possibly rather more. Here and there, as in his case, 
there have been exceptions. But in general, what I think Mr. 
Spencer calls the bias of patriotism has had free play with the 
present ministers as with their assailants, and the dictates of 
humanity and the exigencies of our country’s honour in reference to 
them have been far too much ignored. And I fear will be ignored ; 
for with the present Premier’s oriental proclivities, which lead him 
to cling so strongly to our Indian empire that he has saddled us 
with that odious title of Empress of India, there is little hope of a 
moderate, really humane policy in the East. And in the West the 
affair of Luxemburg, and their silence during the Franco-German 
war, are far from reassuring. Yet with all deductions, I think the 
general opinion has been hitherto, and there seems no reason to doubt 
should continue to be, that so far as regards the honour of England— 
a very delicate ground to tread on—it is safer with the actual Govern- 
ment than with its predecessor. They seem less smitten with that 
curious defect which is traceable in so many of the economical school 
of statesmen—the men who look to exports and imports as the one 
test. of national well-being—the defect of any historical conception, 
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any constant sense of the importance of a well-matured foreign 
policy. 

At any rate, the ministers who now direct our foreign action have 
not been exposed to the trial, and have therefore escaped the failure 
of their predecessors, and there is so far more ground for hope that 
they will carry us well through the present storm. All that has 
hitherto appeared warrants—broadly speaking—this conclusion. 
It is much that they have not lost their self-possession, and that thev 
venture, in contact with this present tumult, to weigh the real 
merits of the case, and to risk no rash judgments. It is refreshing 
to turn to their speeches after those of their assailants: I allude to 
Lord Derby’s and Sir Stafford Northcote’s. On the details of their 
actions it is very dangerous for a private citizen to enter, but I 
cannot but think—speaking only of the act so far as it is open to 
public cognisance—that their refusal of the Berlin Memorandum 
was a wise measure. It was most desirable, if England was to 
speak with effect in the councils of Europe, to show that she in no 
way looked on herself as taken in tow by the imperial combination 
of Eastern Europe—that she was an independent power, choosing 
her own time and mode of action—that she was no longer effaced, 
but present and to be reckoned with. Such an attitude is the first 
condition of better things—that it will be the first step towards 
them, this must remain uncertain. So again, the sending of her fleet 


to Besika Bay, and that in great force, merits the applause it 
gained. On the particular combination of motives I have no call to 
enter. But its presence there, yes, in some sense as the ally of 
Turkey, if only the Government use it rightly, is again a necessary 


preliminary to a sound intervention—obviating, probably, many 
embarrassments. 


With Mr. Gladstone—I am happy to note my agreement,—and 
perhaps before Mr. Gladstone, I think the prestige of England a 
mischievous and immoral idea. I renounce all care for England’s 
selfish interests. I invite him to carry out his renunciation to its 
fair consequences. But with him, too, I make no doubt, I wish 
England strong and respected. It is for the interest of Europe and 
Humanity that it should be so. I welcome, by the way, the more 
frequent introduction of this term Humanity, the implicit recognition 
of its reality, in contradistinction to, and yet on the same footing 
with, other smaller, but avowedly real, aggregations of men. I 
wish, I have ever wished, that England should be as strong as she 
was under Cromwell, but without any of the aggressive tendencies 
which vitiated the great Protector’s foreign policy; and it is 
because I think that the measures of the present Government are 
calculated to replace her in a position in which she may be signally 
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useful, and so repair the mischief wrought by a feebler administra- 
tion, that I do what I can in its support. Statesmanship must be a 
balance of evils in many cases, and it is often necessary to prefer a 
general result of permanent value to the removal of even deplorable 
immediate evils. Were it, then, shown that certain incidental evils 
accompanied the action of the Government, it would not be its 
conclusive condemnation. 

But, of course, all depends ultimately on the use made of a strong 
position ; and any interpretation of the Ministry’s conduct must be 
subject to their future action. What their intentions and policy 
may be, we have almost of necessity to wait for. Any criticism 
solely concerns the past and passing events. What is to be wished 
for—in other words, what the policy of England should be—this 
is the question on which I now enter. 

J have already said that from the school which gravitates towards 
Russia I wholly dissent; and I have dwelt on the peculiar inappro- 
priateness of calling her in in the treatment of Turkey. What is there 
in the past history or present condition of Russia that should make 
her an object of our political preferences? Within her own sphere, 
and in the arduous task of raising her population and wisely 
administering her already unwieldy empire, there is every reason to 
wish her well, and when possible to aid her; but her continued 
expansion can be no object to any one. She has not shown in Poland 
any peculiar ability in dealing with a more advanced people which 
was sacrificed to her ambition ; why should she be competent to rule 
wisely the Rouman or the Greek? Her population was within these 
twenty years serf, and the dispositions of her ruling classes and her 
emancipated peasants are not likely to have been so modified from 
what they were during the long continuance of serfage, as to make 
them suitable rulers and guides of others. Was the condition of 
the serfs in Russia much, if any, better than that of the rayahs 
under Turkish rule? There is every reason to doubt it. Ruling 
classes which so recently held their inferiors in such dependence as, 
I believe, existed in Russia, must take time to unlearn their habits, 
as must those who have so long crouched to learn the habits of 
freemen. It is nota quarter of a century that, under the conditions of 
Russia, intellectually and morally, will undo the work of generations. 

Again, the religious organisation of Russia singularly disqualifies 
her for dealing aright with the various Christian populations of the 
Turkish empire. Nowhere is the spiritual power so completely 
fused with the temporal—God and Cwsar so inseparable. It is 
clear from recent events that there is in Islam even less of this 
intimate blending of the two powers. If allowed, not to encourage 
in the interest of her own policy the discontent of the Christians, 
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but really to incorporate them in her empire, where would be the 
freedom which they now enjoy under the Moslem toleration, con- 
temptuous toleration granted, but still toleration? From its acute 
perception of this feature in Russian policy, a perception sharpened 
by her experience in Poland, the Roman Catholic Church sides with 
the Turk as against the Christian Russians, with a more just esti- 
mate of the value of their Christianity than many of us have who 
suffer ourselves to be misled by that vague term. But even were 
there no such objections, why should the various divisions of the 
southern population — Roumans, Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians, 
Greeks, Turks, &c.—why should they come under Russian domina- 
tion and swell the forces of the Panslavic movement. We must 
acquiesce in the inevitable ; but a wise policy will, I conceive, not 
forward any vast Slavonian aggregate, which, under present cireum- 
stances and feelings, may be a most serious danger to Germany, and 
through her to European peace. New powers, conscious of strength, 
and impelled only by an instinct of growth, are not wisely en- 
couraged by neighbours at whose expense they must grow, especially 
when they can offer no contribution of value. If with such a power, 
unwisely developed, Germany were in hostility, the struggle were 
most deplorable for both. If she were in unison with it, she would 
lose rather than gain by the contract, and the combination would be 
most formidable for all Western Europe. 

It is, in my judgment, the true interest, both for themselves 
and for Europe, of the subject states of Turkey at present to remain 
so, always under the supposition that a tolerable existence is given 
them. Even for Bosnia and Herzegovina, where the difficulty is 
greatest, and another solution the most defensible, I, for one, should 
acquiesce in the judgment of the powers if they found some 
arrangement by which their connection with Turkey remained un- 
severed. For Bulgaria, I should deprecate its severance, even to the 
extent to which the two former might be separated. The unwise im- 
patience of Servia goes to show that her comparative independence 
was premature. It was never given her that she might be a fire- 
brand in Europe, and be made the instrument of an unjustifiable 
war. Sufficient control for the present must be allowed the imperial 
state to prevent such dangers. 

I hope, then, that, in no spirit of opposition to Russia, but guided 
by the whole antecedents of our past history, England will not rely 
on her mainly, nor at all, in her action towards Turkey, but will, 
as befits a great Western power, look to the other Western powers, 
France, Italy, Austro-Hungary, Germany—(I wish I could add 
Spain, in fact I would add Spain,—and the other Western powers 
would be wise in inviting her concurrence, in replacing her, as Italy 
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was placed in 1856, at the council table of Europe)—for her legitimate 
coadjutors in the task of modifying Turkish misgovernment. It is 
difficult to redeem the past, and such a concert of all is well-nigh 
hopeless, but a firm and patient policy might do much to re-esta- 
blish the union which on a former occasion proved so effective, and 
to make it the basis for a further reunion of the West. Combined 
more immediately with France and Italy, the two powers which 
before rescued Turkey, England with them might address the Porte 
in the name of the obligation then contracted, and concert with her 
such a scheme as might effectually remove the evils complained of, 
so far as governmental action can remove them, securing for her sub- 
ject peoples the orderly administration under which they might 
grow to be capable of self-direction. No one of these three powers 
could be suspected of any design of occupying the empire they were 
protecting ; they would not, therefore, in combination give any 
legitimate umbrage to their European compeers. They have lost 
twenty years, but this is not fatal ; it is a short period in a nation’s 
history. They may take up the work which they should have done 
twenty years ago. 

If it was possible then—and all assume that it was—it is possible 
now, so toact on Turkey as to render her internal government essen- 
tially tolerable. It is not for me to sketch in detail the measures which 
would effect this. I can only register the fact that all the language 
used by the denunciators of Turkey does assume that such measures 
might have been taken, and that our responsibility for recent occur- 
rences consists in their not having been taken. Some things would 
have to be undone. Is there not, for instance, a considerable burden 
resting on Europe in regard to the powers it has claimed for its 
consuls in Turkey? Has there not been much disorganization 
consequent on our overbearing assertion of the rights of our fellow- 
citizens, in defiance of the just claims of the Porte to self-direction. 
I mention these points because I think that the intervening powers 
would be bound to show the greatest possible respect for the 
independent action of Turkey, forbearing all unnecessary evidence 
of their influence, and conciliating, where possible, by a wise return 
on the past. 

’ The union of the three powers first named for joint action on 
Turkey—with no wish to exclude the others, with every wish rather 
to have their co-operation—is, I must think, more in keeping with 
past history and with the present interests of Europe than would be 
the one against which I am arguing ; and, lastly, it would be surely 
more agreeable to the power most immediately concerned. Nor 
can I imagine that, if properly addressed, either France or Italy 
would stand aloof from such a combination. It would tend, as I 
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have before hinted, to strengthen the unstable equilibrium of Europe, 
and in the best way, by calling into activity its more advanced 
portions. 

But it implies that I wish the continued existence of European 
Turkey; and it is this from which the dominant sentiment of the 
nation, at any rate of the English meetings, is, I suspect, averse. 
But I think there are grounds for wishing it from many points of 
view. Whatever the judgment on the arguments urged, I feel still 
u confident hope that, thanks to the action of our Government, the 
mad attempt—mad not in the sense that it might not succeed, but on a 
forecast of the evils it would entail in the succeeding, and after 
the success—will not at present be made: the attempt, I mean, 
forcibly to eject the Turks. So that we may well hope for time for 
discussion of the problem. 

I deprecate, as I have said, even the bag and baggage theory, the 
total withdrawal, that is to say, of Bulgaria from Turkish rule, where 
it is said that the immediate past has made its continuance impossi- 
ble. May we not take a hint from a disagreeable episode in our 
own history? The closest parallel with the Turkish suppression of 
the Bulgarian insurrection is afforded by our own suppression of the 
Irish rebellion of 1798. I wonder how many of the speakers at 
these public meetings have studied the records of that event. They 
are not difficult of access; and had they been known, some of those 
speakers must have modified their denunciations—not so much of 
the particular atrocities, as of the nation and government under 
which they were perpetrated. The Irish horrors followed, with a 
short and brighter interval, a long period of oppressive misgovern- 
ment, which we too easily condone—the period of the celebrated 
penal laws. They led to the Act of Union, and by no indirect 
consequence to a different treatment of Ireland. Its full adoption 
was delayed for a generation, but it was in the series of the conse- 
quences of the rebellion, and was forced on by that event. May we 
not hope similarly that, horrible as were the misdoings in Bulgaria, 
they may issue, with the temperate aid of Europe as above indicated, 
in securing for that province a really ameliorated ‘government. 
Nations, like individuals, are aroused by some great crisis or sin, and 
amendment may be the consequence. Certain it is, that if length of 
failure be a ground for immediate expulsion, it was more applicable 
to us in reference to Ireland than to Turkey in Bulgaria. For 
both alike I wish, I believe in, ultimate independence. I repro- 
bate for both all language, I dissent from all action, which should 
close this prospect. I think English statesmen and Turkish 
statesmen should prepare for and forward its attainment; but 
when in England we hear it boldly proclaimed, as it was 
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by Mr. Forster, that we never will let Ireland go, can we 
wonder if in Turkey convulsive efforts are made to hold Bulgaria ? 

If the provinces are cut entirely loose, left to their own self- 
government, they are exposed to the probabilities of quarrels with 
their neighbours, to the almost certainty of intrigues from without. 
If their existence was disorderly, either internally or in relation to 
one another, the great border powers would soon interfere, and once 
incorporated in one of them they would have but a distant hope of 
their independence. I believe that Bulgaria, at any rate, feels this, 
and that with some moderate but real security for a better 
government they would be glad to be free from foreign intrigues, 
and to nurse themselves for the future. After all there is consider- 
able toleration in the Turkish central government, as is evidenced by 
the action of the American missionaries and the establishment of 
schools of the non-dominant faith. In fact, by every account of the 
condition of Bulgaria, it was, before its unhappy insurrection, 
healthily growing under the Turkish sway. The want is, a 
thorough quickening of the central action, so as to check the action 
of the local administration—a want, be it observed, not peculiar to 
Turkey. In all countries I fear, in their present moral condition, 
self-government means scarcely more than the government of the 
strong, more or less oppressive to the weak; our own country cer- 
tainly is no exception. Such a quickening of the central adminis- 
tration in Turkey I believe quite possible. 

Such is the conclusion I advocate for the various smaller states 
ulteriorly to issue from the Turkish rule. We cannot at a moment’s 
notice change the relations or undo the effects of centuries. Much 
of the language applicable to Western Europeans would be out of 
place in dealing with these Eastern peoples, who have not passed 
through the discipline which has modified the West. 

But what, leave these Christian populations under Mahommedan 
rule? The cry comes not from the statesmen on either side, it must 
be said, though there is too much about the peculiar modification of 
Islam in the Turk, but it represents, I suspect, much of the feeling 
which is stirring our country. Nor with many does it stop there. 
It would go to the utter expulsion of the Turks from Europe, as a 
contamination of the soil of Christendom, a soil over which none but 
so-called Europeans should hold sway. Ido not share the feeling, 
quite the contrary; and I think it fraught with most evil conse- 
quences in the present, and for a long period of the future. 

I proceed to explain myself on this most difficult subject. The two 
faiths, the faith of Christ and the faith of Allah—the religion of St. 
Paul and the religion of Mahommed—are both to be respected for their 
services ; each has its peculiar merits. If the Eastern creed is simpler 
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and nobler as a doctrine than the Western, the utility of the latter is 
I think greater, or has been greater, owing to the inheritance it 
received and the conditions of its propagation. If in some respects, 
it is unquestionable that the nations of the West are in advance 
of the Moslems, it is hardly to the difference in their religion that we 
can fairly impute their superiority. There was a time when the 
disciples of Islam were distinctly in the van of civilisation, in the 
points where now they are most behind the West, and there was a 
time when in all the moral qualities they were certainly not inferior. 
Even in the fierce wars between the Christian and the Mussulman, 
neither the physical nor moral preeminence was always on the side 
of the former. I will take a capital instance. I recall the striking 
scene when in the city of Jehovah the Crescent and the Cross met in 
deadly struggle. Christian historians have made no secret of the 
complete triumph of all the fiercer passions over the precepts of 
Christianity. They have not hesitated to paint the victors as at least 
the equals in barbarity of the vanquished. ‘No age or sex spared, 
seventy thousand said to have been the number of the victims.” This 
for the darker side of both. On the brighter, the equality, to say 
the least of it, of some of the Moslems had not escaped the fair mind 
of Sir Walter Scott. He has not scrupled to make the Prince of 
Scotland inferior to his Moslem rival by virtue of the somewhat 
brutal contempt which contrasts so unfavourably with Saladin’s 
courteous toleration of an antagonist’s faith. 

Such being their relation in the past, the two creeds have now for 
many centuries rested quietly side by side, each directing its own 
portion of the world. Deliberately, I do not believe any one would 
wish to revive their hostilities. But does not all this abuse of the 
Turks tend that way? For at the head of the Moslems, as a political 
power with certain latent capacities, the Turks have long stood and 
stand, and unmeasured denunciations may call those latent capacities 
into action, and inflict on the world a war in which fanaticism should 
be one of the motive powers. I have no fear that any such risk 
would be run by a wise pressure of the more friendly Western 
powers, in the name of the purely human interests of peace, order, 
and good government ; and were there some risk, it might be incum- 
bent on us to confront it, with such aims. 

But there is more than this. The alienation of the East from the 
West, of Asia from Europe, is not diminishing in these later years, 
but is on the increase rather ;—as a result of the coarse and oppressive 
intrusion of our industrial society, the offensive iteration of our 
claims to superiority, lastly of our spirit of conquest. I am not 
speaking of England exclusively. A reaction against us is possible, 
even probable; and if there is none, yet enforced submission is 
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covert hatred, and all real union of the two worlds is out of the 
question. At once Asiatic and European, as a consequence of its 
position and history, the Turkish nation offers us a test of the spirit 
in which the stronger West is disposed to deal with the more dis- 
organized families of man. It has shown, and its present weakness 
is largely due to this cause, a wish to enter more completely into the 
European family, and to propagate its influence further eastward. 
Wise statesmanship, guided by an instinct of what was good for 
Humanity, for the whole race, would avail itself of this existing 
intermedium, even though not the best that could be wished, but as 
the only one ready to hand. Far from seeking to eject the Turks 
from Europe, it would see in them a means for smoothing the differ- 
ences between the continents, the races, and the creeds—for breaking 
down the barriers which now separate the various portions of man- 
kind, and for showing that one common Humanity could override all 
minor differences. I say not that any statesmanship by itself can 
effectually secure this result, but it might work towards it with what 
the past has handed down, rather than under an ill-governed impulse 
throw aside what we have, and launch itself on new and uncertain 
combinations. 

Any such considerations are alien and probably distasteful to the 
Christian mind. I am addressing mainly what I may call inorganic 
Christians, not the sagacious organisation of Papal Rome. Yet 
it is clear that no purely Christian policy can avail us here. The 
extermination of the Moslems is not more impossible than is their 
conversion to the Christian faith, in which they would see—it sounds 
strangely to Christians—-a retrogradation. If there is to be 
harmony provisionally, we must consult so large a portion of the 
earth’s inhabitants which, and I deplore the fact, grows rapidly ; in 
fact more rapidly than the Christians; the relative growth does not 
interest me. We must make it manifest that we have a common 
ground with them, community of interests and feelings; that we in 
no sense claim to be different beings, and if in any way we are 
superior, seek only to impart our superiority. We have then to 
accept and honour their faith as one of the facts of our complex 
existence, to understand and respect their social organisation, to 
learn what they have to teach us—and all observers allow that there 
is something—and to teach what they have to learn. We are told 
that we ought to shake hands with Russia as a brave and honourable 
opponent. Most true; but extend the teaching; widen the area of 
your sympathies. Let Christendom and Islam, also brave and 
honourable foes in the past, also shake hands and agree to put aside 
their antagonism. The initiative is and must be with Christendom, 
with the West. So fur no one would contest. If the conclusion is 
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one from which the popular instinct as yet revolts, this only shows 
how weak we are in toleration,—how there still lurks in us, under 
all our language of peace, the instinct of domination,—how, in sp:t> 
of all our claims to enlightenment, we are animated by a contemp- 
tuous intolerance of the convictions of others. 

Herein, and in the source from which such feelings spring, the 
confident presumption of the exclusive truth of the prevalent creed, 
lies a powerful obstacle to human unity, baffling the wiser counsels 
of the statesman as well as the aspirations of mankind. Yet not 
destined to baffle them finally, and all steps towards its removal 
that are possible should be taken. Least of all should any backward 
steps be taken, and I much fear that we are in the way to take such 
backward steps, to shatter one of the combinations which, not the 
traditional policy of England at present in such disfavour, but the 
instinctive wisdom of generations of European statesmen has 
bequeathed us. 

But the Turks—if it were only this, that, or the other branch of 
the Mahommedans, and not the Turks—the one great anti-human 
specimen of humanity! Christians surely should be slow to speak 
so. What becomes of St. Paul’s declaration, probably not ques- 
tioned by Mr. Gladstone, that God has made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the earth? Such, however, is 
the decorous and moderate language used by a possible premier of 
England, the noblest, we are told by Mr. Fawcett in his unworthy 
speech, and the best of Englishmen, to whom we are to look for 
guidance in the crisis, and whose accession to power with such an 
utterance unretracted is well nigh a declaration of war upon Turkey. 
What a dangerous element is the rhetorical statesman, the man in 
whom the organ of expression overbalances the higher faculties. 
Well, the Turks—you must accept them, there they are—approxi- 
mately twelve millions of men, whom Mr. Gladstone thus attacks. 
The practical ruler has to deal with existing materials, and were 
the nation justly designated as above, it is with it that we have to 
reckon. But the judgment even in the past is entirely overstrained, 
and in the present it is a pure anachronism—an expression of a 
medieval reminiscence, nay, below the level of the highest 
medieval conceptions, even when the alarm was yet justifiably 
strong. I am not called, however, by my argument to defend the 
Turks when I repudiate such a monstrous exaggeration. I have 
only to urge that, be they what they may, it is our duty to observe 
towards them the common human respect, and our duty and our 
interest to bring them into co-operation with us for the common 
good. Certain animal races have to be extirpated as irreconcilable 
with man. It is a sad necessity. Certain races of men have been 
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extirpated, not by Turks, but by colonial Englishmen; others are 
in process of disappearance ; but only one speaker, so far as I have 
seen, has called for the extirpation of the Turks as we extirpated 
the wolf, and the human feeling of my countrymen cherishes no 
such atrocious thought. 

They must remain, then, in Europe or out of Europe—another 
fact of our complex existence—to be recognised as an object for true 
statesmanship, pending a deeper and more powerful action. That 
the fact should be not merely recognised, but welcomed as, with all 
drawbacks, a valuable element towards solving the difficult problem 
of the union of mankind—on this I will not insist further. 

The essential obstacle to that union lies in the existence of dif- 
ferent faiths, and in the moral attitude which that difference 
ordinarily involves, the opposition between Christianity and Islam 
being its most capital instance. In the dilapidated state of Christian 
belief in the rulers of Europe, who cling to it more as a social power 
than from mental conviction, there ought to be no difficulty in either 
of these respects; they can, as their predecessors have done, treat 
the matter on purely human grounds. And the populations at their 
back will be no real embarrassment if judicioualy dealt with, as they 
are in reality swayed mainly by human motives. The task, there- 
fore, of Western statesmen is far easier in regard to any approxima- 
tion to Islam, than is that of the Islamic leaders in approaching 
Christendom. Behind these latter the mass is sincerely animated 
by an attachment to the dogmas of its creed, so easily comprehended, 
so capable of taking deep root, so interwoven with all their daily 
life. Great straightforwardness, great patience, great respect are 
necessary, both in the chiefs of this mass and in the leaders of the 
West, in the approaches made to them. With all precautions the 
progress must be slow; but it is too much in the course of events, in 
the wants of Humanity, that some union should be effected, for the 
attempt to fail. It must evidently be first made by those for whom 
it is the easiest. And the first step is the removal of irritation and 
alarm—all elements of suspicion. No shadow of a proselytising 
spirit should be perceptible—not the remotest ground given for 
thinking their faith attacked or undervalued. 

So relative a spirit is a hard thing to reconcile with Christianity. 
Hence the necessity for its ultimate disappearance as a hindrance to 
the union so much desired. 

But enough on this point. It may be that, as it has been pre- 
dicted, the Turks will themselves return to Asia, or it may be that, 
under a nobler faith, they may remain in peaceful juxtaposition with 
the other co-existent peoples—conquerors and conquered merging in 
one political body, their past differences forgotten in present union. 
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So long as they stay where they are, and keep their actual faith, they 
have a great value, not felt now for the first time, as enforcing the 
necessity, even within the limits of Europe, of rising into a region 
above the two antagonist religions of the past. If suddenly we 
suppose them removed to Asia, this necessary step in human advance 
might be adjourned, not pressed so immediately on the attention of 
statesmen. The two continents, already so opposed in common 
thought, would be in more complete isolation one from the other, 
and the disposition of the European to contemn and domineer over 
the Asiatic would not be confronted by a yet considerable European 
power. Nor, again, would the difficulties their presence creates have 
been turned to the best account by meeting them and overcoming 
them ; they would have disappeared, but leaving an unsatisfactory 
sense of want of competence—a discouragement for the future ; 
whereas, rightly solved, they would have been a guarantee of subse- 
quent progress. 

Such are some of the considerations which I offer in favour of the 
status quo, wisely modified, and against any abrupt cutting of the 
knot. 

They evidently are not limited to the immediate present, any 
more than they are based on a view bounded by the immediate 
past. The ultimate aim being the unity of Humanity, all the 
intermediate steps must be judged by reference to it. Our advance 
towards that aim has been continuous in the past when no such goal 
was recognised, or but faintly recognised, and by few. Now that it 
has come into more general cognisance and may be made the object 
of conscious effort, everything that can intensify the continuity of 
the advance is of importance, every available transmission from the 
past preserved. Above all, no violent disruption should be tolerated, 
when it is possible by human foresight to avoid it. 

It is in this conservative spirit that I have written, not unduly 
conservative I hope. For I wish for very large modifications in the 
state of the subject populations of eastern Europe, and I look for 
gradual changes in the directions which past changes have taken. 
But daily does the conviction grow stronger, that in this case as in 
many others, we are too exclusively bent on political changes when a 
change of a different order is the real want—a moral and religious 
renovation—the fruitful and direct source of social and political 
changes of which we scarcely now dream. 

Acquiescence in very defective political arrangements is often 
most desirable at the present day. Acquiescence, but with judicious 
attempts at modification. The first need is to influence the rulers, 
the dominant powers, be they individuals or nations ; to bring home 
to them their great duty of preparing those they rule for a higher 
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and freer state. Renouncing impatient and premature efforts, the 
subjects may yet make their rulers feel the necessity of continuous 
advance, and its safety when such a temper is in the ascendant. So 
the peaceful co-operation of ruler and ruled in the common work of 
advance may be best secured. Immediate solutions are too much in 
request, for they are imperfect and often interfere with the more 
perfect. | 

Once let there come a general recognition by the leading minds 
in all countries—and this is nearer than we think—I say not of the 
religion of Humanity, but of the conception, at once ideal and 
real, of Humanity ; that all nations and fragments of nations are 
but parts of one great family ; all bound to concord and union, each 
in its several local habitation having opportunities and advantages 
which it can use in the common cause ; each bound by the obligation 
not to disturb the common work by undue claims or impatience under 
its particular assignment; let this general conception become, as it 
is becoming, a familiar idea, and a calmer temper must be its imme- 
diate outcome. It is but applying to nations the doctrines which all 
hold wisest for individuals, and such application of moral doctrines 
is the truest line of progress open to us, it is the subordination of 
politics to morals. 

In the expression she bas given to what I hold in the main to have 
been a noble impulse, England cannot expect to have the admiration 
of other nations, on account of her past shortcomings—to use the 
mildest word. But she may earn it, if she persevere in her present 
sentiments. She has entered on a course, I will hope, from which 
she will not flinch when, as is probable, she will shortly be tried by 
some new iniquity, in regard to China for instance. It will behove 
her to be on the alert, if she would not be chargeable with being 
keen-sighted only for the flaws in others. So of her leaders, lay or 
clerical, in this present outspokenness. In past years they have been 
remiss. Will they continue to beso? It is one thing, let statesmen 
and bishops remember, to speak when the popular and even commer- 
cial feeling is with you, another when it will be bitterly opposed to 
you; and I wait for some of my contemporaries, whose names I see 
appended to letters now, when the hunger for new markets over- 
rides all moral considerations as between nations, or when the lust 
of imperial aggrandisement renders us deaf to all sense of a higher 
greatness. I hope that I, and those who with me have hitherto stood 
alone on such questions, shall for the future be powerfully supported. 
Such support will be most welcome, however opposed the convictions 
on which it rests. 

The preservation of peace immediately, and a policy tending 
towards increased union of the divergent elements of the human 
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family, such are the two great objects to aim at. ‘As I think the 
present Government is bent on the first consciously, and instinctively 
is promoting the second, I hope it will hold out against the storm 
and resist the intrusion of countervening projects. But the storm 
does not seem to abate, and we may see a new Government, with 
one of two results—either the disappointment of the hopes of those 
who have borne it into power, or their gratification by a disturbance 
of the peace of Europe, and a rekindling of the latent fires of reli- 
gious hostility. England, as more safe from the proper sufferings of 
war, should be peculiarly cautious how she leads to them, and great 
is the responsibility of those statesmen who help her to forget this 
duty; nor can any indignation, however righteous, diminish this 
responsibility, if it be allowed to supersede the dictates of calm 
reason. 


Ricuarp ConGREVE. 








HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


InrErEst in the East is now transferred from the battle-field to the cabinets 
of the great Powers. The Turks have failed hitherto to gain any decisive 
advantage. In the early days of the month a series of fierce struggles took 
place in front of Alexinatz. It was believed for a moment that the Turks 
had won a complete victory, and that the routed Servians had nothing 
left but to sue for peace. These rumours proved to be exaggerated. 
Tchernayeff's army had received a check, as was admitted even in 
Belgrade. But whether it was that the Turks were not able to profit by 
their success, or that Tchernayeff had been less seriously worsted than had 
been supposed, the fact remains that after the battles of the first days of 
September the Turkish army made no advance. One of the wings even 
drew back under the pressure of Horvatoritch’s division. Alexinatz, which 
Tchernayeff wished to abandon, and which, as is said, was only defended 
for the sake of moral effect, and only by a very small body of troops, has 
not been taken by the Turks. The situation of the two armies remains 
unchanged. Except on the side of Saitschar, the Ottoman armies have 
not succeeded in penetrating the territory of the Principality. Every day 
that passes, strengthens the Servian army, while the rains inflict serious 
annoyance on the Turks, who destroy everything in their passage, no longer 
finding food or shelter or resources of any kind whatever. 

On the other hand, Russians of all ranks and conditions cross the Danube 
every day to reinforce the Servian army. In this way upwards of 500 
officers have already been received. Committees have been formed all 
over Russia to equip and despatch volunteers to fight in the holy war of 
deliverance. Arms of precision, ammunition, even cannon, arrive at 
Belgrade. Thus the Servian troops will be for the future better drilled, 
better commanded, and better armed. Under pressure from England, a 
suspension of hostilities was agreed upon, to last ten days.. From Con- 
stantinople the word has been given to the armies to remain on the defensive, 
and Tchernayeff will hold the same position. On both sides they complain 
of violations of the armistice, and at Belgrade they are insisting that a 
regular armistice should be formally signed. Evidently the armistice will 
have to be prolonged. It is not in ten days nor in thirty days that they 
will come to such terms as will satisfy Europe, and as Russia can accept. 

The suspension of arms seems as if it must extend also to Montenegro 
and Herzegovina. Not on this side, any more than on the other, has any 
serious result been achieved. It was believed for a moment that Mukhtar 
Pasha was defeated, surrounded, and forced to capitulate. Shortly after- 
wards we learn that he has taken the offensive. Since the beginning of 
September, Montenegro has been attacked on two sides at once: on the 
south towards the Albanian frontier by Dervish Pasha, who has about 
30,000 men at his disposal, and on the north by Mukhtar, who having 
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extricated himself and received reinforcements, finds himself at the head 
of from 15 to 20,000 men of rather poor quality. On September 6, 
Dervish Pasha, in the attempt to carfy Pipari, met with an obstinate 
resistance. Towards the end of the day the Montenegrins threw themselves 
upon the Turks, sword in hand, and put them to flight with enormous 
slaughter. Mukhtar dares not advance beyond the Gradovo. In short the 
armies have decided nothing, and it is not at all certain, as was for a time 
believed, that the armies of the Sultan can make themselves masters of 
Montenegro and Servia. 

The Porte announced the conditions of peace to be imposed upon the 
Principality, which it already reckoned as beaten. These terms are :— 
1. Occupation of the fortresses which had Turkish garrisons before 1857 ; 
2. Destruction of the fortresses constructed by Servia since 1857; 3. In- 
vestiture of Prince Milan at Constantinople; 4. Reduction of the Servian 
forces to 10,000 men and 8 batteries ; 5. Construction of a railway across 
Servia, under Turkish management ; 6. An indemnity for the expenses of 
the war. 

The whole European press, except that of Austria, has declared these 
conditions impossible to accept. It is inadmissible that the Turks, still 
reeking with the blood of the Bulgarians, should reappear at Belgrade in 
the broad daylight of civilised countries. If Prince Milan were to accept 
investiture at Constantinople, he would be immediately dethroned. A rail- 
way, again, in the hands of the Turks is neither more nor less than occu- 
pation in disguise. The telegraph announces that already the Porte is 
willing to reduce its exigencies. It would accept Prince Milan without a 
new investiture. It would only require a war indemnity spread over ten 
years and added to the annual tribute ; and the occupation of two fortresses 
until the indemnity has been paid. In Montenegro they would maintain 
the status quo ante bellum. Word Beaconsfield even gave it to be under- 
stood at Aylesbury that Turkey would leave to the Powers themselves the 
task of arranging the conditions of peace—a very dexterous move. 

Evidently, it is not these conditions of peace which will raise any diffi- 
culty. As for Servia and Montenegro, the Porte will be contented with 
the very smallest measure of satisfaction, and the Powers will easily induce 
it to require nothing beyond an insignificant augmentation of the annual 
tribute by way of war indemnity. The Porte will be satisfied with moral 
effect. It is no small thing for it to have shown that the Ottoman Power 
was not so fallen and degraded as had been supposed, that it can still 
collect armies, can equip them, and can fight with as much tenacity as in 
any previous war. The great difficulty lies in the measures to be taken for 
withdrawing Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria from Turkish tyranny. 
We must not forget that there was the origin of the present situation, and 
the subject of the Andrassy Note and the Berlin Memorandum. Now that 
the atrocities committed on the Bulgarians are fully confirmed by the official 
report of the English government agent, the measures of security that were 
recommended at Berlin will hardly appear sufficient even to England. It will 
be necessary to give to these unhappy provinces some kind of self-govern- 
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ment, and to place them under the authority of Christian governors, with 
Christian subordinates. In short, it will be necessary to devise a situation 
for them such as Servia held prior to 1857, the Turks preserving a nominal 
suzerainty and the right of occupying certain towns and of drawing an 
annual tribute, but the population carrying on their own administration and 
regulating all the processes of tax-gathering. 

Now we ought not to disguise from ourselves that the Porte, which 
believes itself to be victorious, will not easily accept conditions so stern, 
and they would hardly have been more stern if she had been com- 
pletely defeated. Opinion, distracted by the shock of arms, seems to be 
concerned only with the differences between Servia and Turkey. In 
reality this is nothing more than an episode or interlude. The grave 
issue lies between Turkey and Europe, or rather between Turkey on the 
one hand, and on the other, Russia, supported by Germany, and thus 
drawing Austria, in spite of itself, along with her. Here is obviously 
the knot of the problem. The Porte will never accept the conditions 
required by Russia, and by the whole of civilised Europe as well (except 
the Hungarians and Austro-Germans), unless it is convinced that they 
will proceed by way of execution, that is to say, that the Powers will 
impose by force any solution on which they decide. If at Constan- 
tinople they suppose they can count on a divergence of opinion 
among the Powers, of course they. will not yield. ‘They will take 
advantage of the smallest hesitancy, to reject their demands, even if 
backed by all the great Powers. If the Turks think that England or 
Austria will oppose the employment of force in case of need, they will make 
abundant promises of reform, they will dismiss and punish the functionaries 
whom Europe holds responsible for the crimes perpetrated on the Bulgarians, 
but they will not consent to the radical reforms which are the only possible 
means of preventing the recurrence of similar outrages. ‘The capital point 
is, then, that the great Powers should come to an agreement and uphold a 
common programme. 

Is such unanimity possible? All here depends on England. The 
Hungarians and the Austro-Germans are extremely hostile to the Servians ; 
they are for no measure that would have as a result the erection by their 
side of independent Slav states, the embryo of a Slavic confederation of 
the south, which would draw to itself the Austrian Slavs. Count Andrassy 
understands how dangerous it will be to quit the alliance of the three 
Emperors, and consequently if he is isolated, he will see himself forced to 
support the demands made by Russia and Germany ; but if England breaks 
the European concert, and refuses to be a party to requiring from the Porte 
such reforms as are thought indispensable by the northern courts, she will 
perhaps be followed by France and by Austria. A profound divergence of 
views will divide the great states, and all the perils of a European conflict 
will rise up. It is clearly then of the highest necessity that England should 
in the interest of European peace renounce the policy she has pursued up 
to the present time, and should adopt that which jhas been sketched by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and less definitely by Mr. Gladstone also. 

00 2 
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It is on this account that the profound movement of opinion that now 
agitates England is a piece of immense good fortune for Europe. It 
may be the means of escaping a general war. We know few spectacles so 
fine, so moving, as that offered by England to-day :—Mr. Gladstone, by his 
admirable pamphlet (Sept. 6) and by his speech at Blackheath (Sept. 9) 
setting all hearts aflame; members of parliament, leading statesmen, 
bishops, citizens in all the great towns, workmen—in short all the living 
and thinking part of the nation, raising up so powerful a voice in condem- 
nation of Turkey, and breaking once and for all with traditional British 
policy in the east. 

There are for England two courses to pursue in eastern affairs. She 
may either sustain the Turkish government and sacrifice the Christian 
populations ; or on the other hand, she may help the emancipation of the 
Christian populations at the sacrifice of the Turkish government. So long 
as it was credible that the Turks, by borrowing the ideas, the institutions, 
the money of the West, could develop a strong and wholesome power, then 
we could understand everything being done in its defence and succour. 
Such a policy was apparently the very surest means of withdrawing Turkey 
from the covetousness of her neighbours. But now that we see clearly that 
the things which were to save Turkey have led to her ruin, and that nothing 
can arrest her decline, it is best to turn frankly to her nearest heirs and 
successors. It is to these to whom we owe succour and defence, that they 
may grow strong enough to protect their independence. From the moment 
of beginning this Summary nearly a year ago, we have not ceased to preach 
this policy, and everything that has come to pass since the first of January 
of the present year has only strengthened us in this opinion. The Disraeli 
Cabinet has not frankly followed either one policy or the other. Under a 
false semblance of strength and firmness, its conduct has been a tissue of 
contradictions. The purchase of the Suez Canal shares might have been a 
good measure if it was the opening of a new policy ; but from the Turkophil 
point of view it was a great mistake, for it seemed to be the signal for the 
partition of the Turkish Empire, and to authorise Russia to begin to think 
and ask about her share. The title of Empress of India conferred upon the 
Queen, and openly proclaimed by the Prime Minister kimself as a defiance 
and a warning to Russia, was simply a dangerous puerility. Next the 
Cabinet accepted the Andrassy Note, and rejected the Berlin Memorandum 
which asked for no more. Then with immense ostentation it sends to 
Besika Bay not a few ships with troops to be disembarked in case of need 
for the protection of the Christians, but the most formidable fleet in the 
world, with all the air of having a mission to defend the Turks, come what 
might ; and ail the quidnunes of the continent as well as of England itself 
clapped hands at a display of force, of which the Ministry was so proud. 
Later on, Mr. Disraeli speaks in the lightest and easiest of tones of the 
excesses charged against the Turks; he denies them; he excuses them ; and 
now that he is crushed under the testimony of his own agents, he is obliged 
to shelter himself behind pitiful subterfuges. 

In his speech at Aylesbury (Sept. 20) Lord Beaconsfield informs us that 
thanks to the urgency of Lord Derby the Porte will grant Servia a generous 
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peace, of which she has left it to the Powers themselves to dictate the terms. 
This was easy to foresee. But what is wanted to prevent new insurrections 
and new troubles within a very short time from now, is to liberate the 
populations in such a way as to withdraw them from the cruel and brutalis- 
ing tyranny of the Turks. On this point Lord Beaconsfield does not say a 
single clear or satisfactory word. Lord Derby in his reply to the deputa- 
tion of the working classes says what is more re-assuring, when he assented 
to the propriety of taking measures to prevent the recurrence of such events 
as the Bulgarian horrors. But unless they order in a satisfactory way the 
position of the Christians in the Turkish provinces, then it is a mistake to 
save Servia from the consequences of her aggression, and not to compel her 
to reduce her forces ; for she is certain to begin the same struggle over again 
at the earliest opportunity possible, in the hope of gradually exhausting the 
enemy. In affairs so difficult and thorny as those of South-eastern Europe, 
nothing is worse than a vacillating policy, which is for conciliating both of 
two mutually hostile powers. If you want to keep the Turkish power, you 
should allow it to crush Servia and Montenegro, so as to make it hopeless 
for them to think of war for many a day. If on the contrary you think 
that the interests of humanity and peace enjoin the restriction of Turkish 
power, you should insist on the complete emancipation of the Christians. 
The soldiers proclaimed Prince Milan king of Servia; and, though they 
have been disowned at Belgrade, this is a symptom of the aspirations of 
the people. If they were supported by England, far from turning towards 
St. Petersburg, they would be the first to defend their independence, and it 
is on the West and not onthe North that they would be most eager to lean. 

The line of conduct for England is clearly traced for her. There is no 
question at this moment of driving the Turks over the Bosphorus, and 
founding a Slavic empire or republic. That is the inevitable work of the 
future, but nobody, save a few enthusiasts, makes any such proposal as this 
for the programme of to-day. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby, while 
repelling with indignation all such designs, are fighting with windmills, as 
they know very well. It is a question simply of giving to the Turkish 
provinces such a degree of self-government as will withdraw them from the 
rapacious exactions and detestable government of the Turks, and as will 
enable them to develop their existence in freedom, under so fairly intelligent 
an administration as they can command. It is strange how ordinary 
politicians blinded by traditions have such dim ideas on their true 
interest, after the situation has undergone a change. At this moment it is 
demonstrated to the whole world that the Turkish power is tottering and 
crumbling. Lord Derby himself pronounced its funeral oration. The 
Turkish power in Europe, like the temporal power of the Pope, is an 
anachronism which the progress of civilisation must necessarily banish. The 
decay of the Turkish empire began in the seventeenth century, after the 
great defeat of 1683 before Vienna. That decay has never stopped, and 
now it goes on apace under the action of European influence. 

This being so, what is the interest of Russia and of England? The interest 
of Russia is that the Turkish Slavs should be sufliciently awake and on the 
alert to bear the Mussulman yoke with impatience, in order that they may turn 
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to Russia for support ; but it is not her interest that they should be completely 
independent, for then they would cherish their rights of self-government, 
and would have no desire to submit themselves to Russian despotism. 
The interest of England, considered as the antagonist of Russia, is exactly 
the opposite. England ought to desire that the Christians should be per- 
iectly tranquil, or, if that be not possible, then that they should be as inde- 
pendent as Roumania and as Servia, so that they need no longer appeal to 
the Russians for their assistance. In the negotiations which have been 
opened at Constantinople, it is England then, much more than Russia, who 
ought to show herself the most exacting, and to stipulate for the greatest 
degree of self-government for the Christians. The fact that there is a con- 
siderable minority of Mussulmans in Bosnia and in Bulgaria is not a serious 
difficulty, if the administration is in the hands of a Christian governor in- 
vested with sufficient power. The example of Algeria proves this sufli- 
ciently. If Bosnia and Bulgaria were well governed and withdrawn from 
the detestable economic system which weighs them down, in a few genera- 
tions they would form prosperous little states. These if made into a federa- 
tion, would form a respectable power, and under the protection of Austria 
would be well able to defend their own liberty. 

The interest of Austria is not so easy to discern. If there spring up 
on the other side of the Danube prosperous and self-governing Slav 
states, then it is possible that the Slavs of Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
Hungary will gravitate in that direction. But this is a future that can- 
not be avoided, except by utterly crushing both Servia and Bosnia after 
the fashion of the Bashi-Bazouks in dealing with the Bulgarians. This 
Europe would assuredly not endure. What remains to be done? To make 
friends of the southern Slavs and to attract them within the sphere of 
Austrian influence. At present Austria has made herself detested by the 
Danubian populations, because the Magyar journals and the Germans of the 
empire have defended the cause of the Turks with an excess of partisanship 
that sometimes bordered on downright ferocity. Fortunately Count 
Andrassy has not followed this line, and if England in accord with Russia 
were to ask for radical changes, Austria would support them rather than be 
left outside of the European union. 

One great difficulty in the way of effective results will be the eagerness of 
the Porte to promise everything that any one chooses to ask. The imperial] 
Hatt published a few days ago by the new Sultan, Abdul Hamid, will be 
brought forward as the programme of a complete transformation of the 
empire. The Sultan enumerates with perfect frankness all the vices that 
are sapping his State—irregularities in every branch of the service, corruption 
and venality in the officials, injustice in the law courts, general disorder, the 
decay of industry and of agriculture. All these evils he sets down to neglect 
of the religious law, and in this he may be right, for the Turks of the old 
school were worth infinitely more than the Europeanised Turks. A general 
council is to be constituted whose mission will be to see that the laws are 
respected, and a balance maintained in the budget. The functionaries chosen 
among the most capable and honest men to be found will cease to be dis- 
placed without good reasons, and large subsidies will be granted to 
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encourage instruction and science, because this is seen to be the source of 
progress in European states. At all events the programme is attractive ; 
but we may safely say that with elements such as the Sultan has at his 
disposal, it is hopeless to think of carrying out such a programme. Still it 
will be appealed to as a reply to the demands of the great Powers for 
reform. The Powers will need a thorough understanding among them- 
selves and unshaken firmness, in order to obtain the concessions that are 
indispensable as a guarantee for the peace of the future. 


The Italian ministry after prolonged hesitations have made up their 
minds to dissolve the chambers. This is a serious event, and may 
have very important consequences for the future of Italy. The dissolution 
has been resolved upon, in view of a change which the present ministry 
propose to introduce in the electoral system. The existing qualification is 
forty francs. They design a considerable reduction of this qualification in 
order to increase the electoral body and to produce a more active political 
life in the country. They accuse the present electors of being indifferent, 
and of not taking sufficient part and interest in electoral contests. We 
are not yet informed what are to be the new franchises proposed by the 
Nicotera ministry. Their bill will no sooner be passed, than there will 
have to be a second dissolution, for the chamber cannot well continue to 
hold power in face of a new electoral body from whom it does not hold its 
own commission. The Lower House will therefore only be summoned to 
pass this single bill, and the ministry will not scruple in the use of all the 
influence they possess, in order to secure a chamber of their own opinions. 
Evidently it would have been more in the order of parliamentary usage to 
have submitted the new franchise bill to the existing chambers, and then 
have dissolved afterwards. But the ministry are confronted by a conserva- 
tive majority, and are only kept in power by the aid of a Tuscan group, 
which does not at all really belong to the left, and would desert the 
Ministry if they ventured to propose reforms too radical. The lowering of 
the qualification, if it is carried too far, may create serious difficulties in a 
country, which is unified no doubt so far as national sentiment can produce 
unity, but in which there still exist a host of elements of dissension and 
even of dissolution. The present electoral body, in spite of its various 
shades, is almost entirely devoted to the existing system. 

It sent to the chamber barely a single representative of any of the 
extreme parties—one or two clerical papists, scarcely any irreconcilable 
republicans, and no socialists at all. Italy then had this enormous advan- 
tage over France—that as in the case of long-established governments, 
England for instance, the parties fought for power in the middle of the 
parliament ; all moved and acted within the limits of the existing system, 
and none aimed at the overthrow of the reigning dynasty. In France, 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, and Republicans, all pursue different 
ends that are wholly irreconcilable with one another. In Italy the great 
national party comprehended all shades, who were represented in the 
chamber. If they give the vote to the needier classes, even without going 
so far as universal suffrage, then it is to be feared that the extreme and 
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irreconcilable parties may take what must be at first a secondary place in 
the parliament, but which will continually grow stronger. There are in 
Italy numerous republican elements, though in a latent state. They have 
been held down hitherto by two considerations. First, the king is per- 
sonally very popular, and all the compliments that Signor Nicotera paid 
him lately in his speech at Caserta are perfectly justified. In the second 
place the republicans, Garibaldi, and Mazzini himself, understood that the 
unity of Italy could only be brought about by means of the house of Savoy. 
Thus they passed the word to refrain from attacks on the king and on 
royalty. But now that unity is secured, and the country seems definitely 
settled, these inducements to prudence will lose their force, and the impa- 
tient will no longer be held back. On the other hand, the clerical and 
anti-dynastic party grows and will go on growing. Already the Ministers 
are alarmed by the rapid and truly extraordinary multiplication of convents, 
and not many days ago they issued a circular, enjoining the rigorous appli- 
cation of the mortmain laws. In this the ministry are probably on a false 
track. The laws forbid the creation of corporate bodies, but they do not 
forbid a group of persons, whether more or less numerous, from living 
together, and having their property and the fruits of their industry in 
common. The moment that freedom of association has been proclaimed 
and respected, it is very difficult to hinder the re-establishment of religious 
corporations. If this is the object that the Italian government has in view, 
it will have to make a law that must be very troublesome to draw up in such 
a way as to render it efficacious. 

The reorganization of the forces of the clerical party is a fact that would 
deserve a special study. It is being effected in accordance with the design 
that has already been executed in France and in Belgium, and that has suc- 
ceeded so excellently in the latter of these two countries. First, there is the 
spirit of the new generation of priests ; here is a complete change. The Italian 
priests were not in the least fanatical. They came of families of respectable 
condition, and so shared the ordinary bourgeois ideas. At present most of 
them are good patriots and very little inclined to become tools of the 
Jesuits in destroying Italian unity. As a rule they do not meddle with 
politics either in the pulpit or the confessional. They are gay, genial, good 
livers, smoke their cigars, go to the cafés, and sometimes even to the 
theatre. They are Italian citizens and not servitors of Rome. The young 
priests who now come out of the seminaries are of an entirely different 
stamp. As the priesthood is no longer in good esteem, and as the industrial 
revival offers more lucrative openings to young men, the clergy are now 
being recruited from the common people. The young Levite is therefore 
not likely to keep up intellectual communication with his kinsfolk, who 
have not the instruction necessary to enable them to understand him. 
Thus he finds himself cut off from civil life, whose wants and aspirations he 
has ceased to share. At the seminary he is trained for the battle against 
the ideas of the age, and on behalf of the re-conquest of supreme power for 
the Church. He is thus the soldier of the Pope in the campaign against 
the civil power. A curious thing, and one easy to foresee, though it has 
been foreseen by few,—the Pope’s loss of temporal power has but made his 
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spiritual power all the more formidable. Having nothing to lose or gain, he 
dares everything. There is nolonger any hold uponhim. So longas he had 
territory, he could be threatened. But what can be done against an old 
man who has neither throne nor army? Prince Bismarck urged Italy to 
abolish the Law of the Guarantees conceded to the papacy, but suppose 
those laws abolished to-morrow, what will the Chancellor be able to do, 
with all his million of men? Nothing. He will be powerless against the 
resistance of the aged pontiff. If he seizes his person, if he locks him 
up in Spandau—he will only be increasing the prestige and the influence 
of one who will henceforth be considered a martyr. What did Napoleon I. 
gain by dragging Pius VII. from Savona to Fontainebleau? It is to the 
honour of humanity that force here becomes powerless. Henceforth, no 
State, neither Germany nor Italy, can do battle with the papacy by guns 
and bayonets. If governments would weaken its power, they must act on 
men’s minds by education. What makes the power of the church irresis- 
tible in catholic countries is the action which it exercises through the confes- 
sional. It is thus that it obtains the gifts and the legacies by means of 
which it will soon have acquired a fortune far more considerable than that 
which the State has taken away from it. The present writer was one day 
travelling with an Italian lady whose wit, eloquence and goodness have 
charmed all who have ever visited her salon at Florence. She strove as 
hard as she could to demonstrate that Italy was definitely liberated 
from the yoke of the clergy. She appealed to her husband—a former col- 
league of Cavour’s, and one of the most subtle political spirits of the Penin- 
sula. ‘I do not know,” he answered, ‘‘ but look at our village: there used 
to be one great monastery, peopled by lazy and indifferent monks. Unless 
Iam wrong in my arithmetic, we have now four small corporations, all 
active, all intriguing, all collecting convertible securities in their safes, all 
confessing the people, all receiving money with open hands, and all preparing 
one day to be masters of the land.” 

As you go through Italy, everybody will tell you that the clergy hold 
aloof from politics, because as yet they have no power. But look a little 
closer, and you will observe a thousand symptoms to prove that the clergy 
are undergoing a transformation, that their influence is on the increase, and 
that the monasteries are growing more numerous than they ever were. In 
a short time, then, Italy will find herself face to face with the redoubtable 
problem that has produced the Kulturkampf in Prussia. If you fight the 
church openly as Prussia does, you raise a whole world of difficulties and 
resistances. If, on the contrary, you grant it perfect freedom as in 
Belgium, at the end of two or three generations it is the priest who has 
become your absolute master. Count Arnim, who studied that difficult 
question carefully and thoroughly while he represented Prussia at Rome, 
said recently to the present writer :—‘‘ La chiesa libera nello stato disarmato 
is a piece of dupery; at bottom it means this, La chiesa armata nello 
stato disarmato. The church can do everything against the state; against 
the church the state can do nothing. The only way of escaping from 
embarrassment is for the great States to come to an understanding to 
nominate a Pope with good sense. The appointment by a handful of 
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irresponsible Italian priests of a pontiff who has to direct the conscience 
and the actions of all the Catholics in the world, and who is consequently 
one of the strongest powers of the time, is a dangerous absurdity.” The 
anomaly is great indeed, no doubt; but the remedy pointed out by Count 
Arnim seems wholly impracticable. The Catholics would never suffer a 
pope nominated by the representatives of heretical or schismatic countries. 
The pope will continue to be chosen by the cardinals, and as they count 
a majority of Italians devoted to the Jesuits, the future pope will be 
Italian and Jesuit. 

The Spanish government have felt bound to give a pledge to the clergy in 
the shape of an act of odious intolerance. They have forbidden protestants to 
give notice of the hour of their services either by placard or advertisement 
in the newspapers, on the plea that this is a public exercise of their 
worship. On the same grounds a prefect even went so far as to insist 
on forbidding them to keep open the doors of their chapels, even while he 
pretended to be respecting liberty of worship. England and Germany 
made energetic representations at Madrid upon the subject. It is to be 
hoped that Signor Canovas, who is the most distinguished man of the 
Peninsula, will not go into the paths of reaction, for the sake of getting 
clerical support. In all the great towns liberal ideas prevail, and even in 
Andalusia and at Barcelona the majority has been gained over to the 
republic. If therefore the Ministry were to fall into a reactionary policy, 
they must provoke a new revolution. The king is still young and has no 
hard and fast intentions ; but at bottom he leans to liberalism. Only they 
may hurry him into perilous ways. They are working hard to give him a 
Jesuit confessor, and already the holy fathers have re-appeared in Spain and 
have purchased one of their old convents. 


France continues to enjoy her perfect calm and her enviable prosperity. 
Ministers and deputies are enjoying their villegiatura, and the President 
has accomplished a most satisfactory progress through an important part 
of the country. He was received everywhere with acclamations of good 
will. His popularity is growing greater and more general. The country 
becomes more and more attached to its new institutions, and the President, 
seeing that they give the country the repose of which it is still in need, 
seems more determined than ever to defend and uphold them. Municipal 
elections have just been held in 12,000 communes with the utmost order 
and regularity. None of the apprehensions, expressed by the newspapers 
and the writers of the old parties, were realised. Nor is this all. Except 
in the districts where the vintage is going on, a very large number of 
voters went to the poll. Political life is thus penetrating to the depths of 
the rural districts. Though the elections this year have been exceedingly 
frequent, they have shown neither lassitude nor indifference. As a general 
result, the moderate republicans have been victorious. As for eastern 
affairs, France only takes an interest in them par acquit de conscience, and 
without bringing to them either real concern or definite ideas. 


Sept. 27, 1876. 
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